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GovERNOR HUTCHINSON possessed rare oppor- 
tunities for writing the history of his native State ; 
and his qualifications in every respect admirably 
fitted him for this labor. The motives which led 
him to undertake the work, and the materials he 









face to his first volume : 






“The repeated destruction of ancient records 
and papers by fire in the town of Boston, first 
inclined me to endeavor the preservation of such 
materials as remained proper for an history of the 
Massachusetts colony. Many such came to me 
from my ancestors, who, for four successive gen- 
erations, had been principal actors in public af- 
fairs ; among the rest, a manuscript history of Mr. 
William Hubbard, which is carried down to the 
year 1680, but after 1650 contains but few facts. 
The former part of it has been of great use to me. 
It was so to Dr. Mather in his history, of which 
Mr. Neale’s is little more than an abridgement. 
I made what collection I could of the private 

apers of others of our first settlers, but in this I 
ma not had the success I desired. The descend- 
ants of some of them are possessed of many val- 
uable letters and other manuscripts, but have not 
leisure or inclination to look into them themselves, 
and yet will not suffer it to be done by others. I 
am obliged to no person more than to my friend 
and brother, the Rev. Mr. Mather,* whose library 
has been open to me, as it had been before to the 
Rev. Mr. Prince, who had taken from thence the 
greatest and most valuable part of what he had 
collected.” 


Some idea of the extent and value of the ma- 
terials, used by Hutchinson in preparing his first 
volume, may be formed by referring to the Ap- 


































* Rev. Samuel Mather, son of Cotton Mather; he 
married a sister of Governor Hutchinson. 
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used in preparing it, are thus stated in the Pre- 








pendix to that book, and also by consulting the 
volume of “ Original Papers,” afterwards published 
by him. It isa little singular that he did not 
consult or make use of Governor Winthrop’s His- 
tory, while writing his work. Nearly ten years 
before its publication, Prince had announced, on 
the cover of the first part of the second volume of 
his Annals, that he had lately received this “ most 
authentic and valuable journal” of Gov. Win- 
throp; so that Hutchinson could not have been 
ignorant of its existence. He, however, had the 
benefit of this history at second hand, through 
Hubbard. 

Our chief purpose at this time is to furnish an 
account of the different editions of Hutchinson’s 
History, copies of each of which now lie be- 
fore us. 

The first volume was originally published in 
Boston, in 1764. Itis entitled : “The | History | 
of the | Colony | of | Massachusetts - Bay, | from 
the | first settlement thereof | in 1628, | until its 
incorporation | with the | Colony of Plimouth, 
Province of Main, &c., | by the | Charter of King 
William and Queen Mary, | in 1691. | Historia, 
non ostentationi, sed fidei, veritatique componitur. 
| Plin. Epist. L. 7, E. 33. | By Mr. Hutchinson, | 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Massachusets Proy- 
ince. | Boston, New England. | Printed by Thomas 
and John Fleet, at the Heart and Crown | in Corn- 
hill, MDCCLXIV.” pp. 566, 8vo. 

In the Boston Evening Post, of 1764, printed 
by T. & J. Fleet, is the following announcement, 
under date of July 30th: “Ready for the press 
and speedily will be published by T. & J. Fleet, 
The History of the Colony of the Massachusetts 
Bay” (ete., etc., citing the title of the first vol- 
ume). “By the Lieutenant Governor of the Mas- 
sachusetts.” In the same paper, Dec. 17, we 
find: “This day is published, and to be sold in 
Union Street, opposite the Corn Field, The His- 
tory of the Colony of the Massachusetts Bay,” 
etc., etc. “By the Honorable Mr. Hutchinson,” 
ete. Then follows the table of contents at length, 
as it appears in the first volume. In the adver- 
tisement of July 30th, above referred to, that part 
of the History is announced to appear in “'Two 
vols. 8vo.” The notice was corrected in the next 
issue of the paper. 
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This volume was, the next year, 1765, re- 
rinted at “ London: Printed for Mr. Richardson, 
in Pater-noster Row,” and is styled “The Second 
Edition.” It has the same number of pages as 
the first edition, and is printed almost line for 
line throughout. The date on the title page of 
this issue was first printed “ MDCCLX,” the V, 
doubtless, being accidentally omitted. Subse- 
quently a new title was printed, correcting the 
error, and was pasted into some of the copies. 
This is observable in the copy in the college 
library. This error —by no means an infrequent 
one, and which in otherinstances has been a source 
of great perplexity to bibliographers* — has occa- 
sioned some misapprehension as to the time when 
the first edition of this part of the history was 
published. Allen refers it to 1760, and he is fol- 
— by the Geneological Register, I. 310. 

The second part (or volume) was published in 
1767. The title reads thus: “The | History | of 
the | Province | of | Massachusets-Bay | from the 

| Charter of King William and Queen Mary | in 
1691 | until the year 1750. | By Mr. Hutchin- 
son, | Lieutenant-Governor of the Province. | 
Boston, New England: | Printed by Thomas and 
John Fleet in Cornhill, | and sold in Union Street, 
opposite to the Cornfield. | MDCCLXVII.” 539 
pp- including index to both volumes. This is ad- 
vertised in the Evening Post of July 13, 1767, as 
“ Just Published, and to be had in Union Street, 
opposite to the Cornfield.” 

While the author was engaged in preparing 
this volume, an event occurred which came near 
depriving us of this portion of his labors. Hutch- 
inson was charged with having favored the pas- 
sage of the stamp act; the minds of the people 
here were greatly excited, and on the evening of 
the 26th of August, 1765, an infuriated mob 
broke into his house in Boston, and destroyed and 
scattered all his furniture, books, papers, etc. In 
the preface to his volume, he says: “The loss of 
many papers and books, in print as well as 
manuscript, besides my family memorials, can 
never be repaired. For several days I had no 
hopes of recovering any considerable part of 
my history; but, by the great care and pains of 
my good friend and neighbor, the Rev. Mr. Eliot, 
who received into his house all my books and pa- 
perst which were saved, the whole manuscript, 


* The claim which for a long time was awarded to 
Caxton of having introduced Printing into England, 
was many years since controverted by the exhibition 
of a boo rinted at Oxford, and bearing the date 
M.CCCC.LXVIIL., six years before the first issue from 
Caxton’s press in that country. There has been a long 
controversy respecting this Oxford book, and the latest 
and best opinion appears to be that the numeral X. was 
omitted in the date, either by accident or design, and 
that the true date is M.CCCC.LX XVIII. 

t It 1t said that some of these papers, thus happily res- 
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except eight or ten sheets, were collected together ; 
and, although it had lain in the street scattered 
abroad several hours in the rain, yet so much of it 
was legible as that I was able to supply the rest 
and transcribe it. The most valuable materials 
were lost, some of which I Cesigned to have pub- 
lished in the appendix. I pray God to forgive the 
actors in and bien to this most savage and in- 
human injury, and I hope their posterity will read 
with pleasure and profit what has so narrowly 
escaped the outrage of their ancestors. 

“The hazard which attends such papers, to- 
gether with the request of many of my friends, 
induced me to publish my manuscript sooner than 
intended. I have carried the story down to the 
year 1750, but that part which relates to the last 
twenty years in a more general way, being de- 
prived of some papers which would have enabled 
me to render it more particular and circumstan- 
tial.” He also adds, relative to his plan in writing 
the first part of his history: “Some of my friends 
of the colony of New Plymouth took it unkindly, 
that I said no more of their affairs in the first part 
of the history. My principal object was the Mas- 
sachusetts colony; besides, I never could meet 
with many papers relative to Plymouth. From 
such papers as I have been able to obtain, I have 
a the best summary I could, to which I 
shall give a place in the Appendix.” ‘The “sum- 
mary ” there given is taken from Bradford’s MS. 
History, the whole of which has been recently pub- 
lished by our Society. 

This volume was the next year reprinted in 
“London: Printed by J. Smith, near Wellclose- 
Square; for G. Kearsly, at No. 1 in Ludgate- 
Street, and W. Davenhill, at No. 8 in Cornhill. 
MDCCLXVUL.” This is styled “ Vol. 11. The 
Second Edition.” It is printed nearly page for 
page throughout with the first edition. 

In 1769 Thomas and John Fleet published “ A 
Collection of Original Papers Relative to the his- 
tory of the Colony of Massachusets-Bay,” in 576 
pp- 8vo. This volume is sometimes lettered on 
the back as “vol.3” of Hutchinson’s History. 
Copies in the College library and in the Atheneum 
are thus lettered. In the preface, the editor, of 
course Hutchinson, says: “The papers of which 
this volume consists are intended to support and 
elucidate the principal facts related in the first 
part of the History of Massachusets-Bay, and may 
serve as an Appendix to it.* The author of that 


cued from destruction, for a long time after bore the 
foot-prints of the Vandal mob, in the dirt which still ad- 
hered to them. 

* The first article in this collection is the Massachu- 
setts colony charter, which, the editor says, “ had never 
been printed. There are,’’ he continues, “very few 
manuscript copies of it. Those are liable to so many 
accidents that it is thought proper to publish it as the 
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llistory was possessed of many other ancient and 
very curious original papers, which are irrecoverably 
lost by an unfortunate event, sufficiently known. 
If this Collection shall be favorably received, an- 
other volume of Papers will probably be published, 
to serve as an Appendix to the second part of the 
same History.” ‘This is advertised in the Evening 
Post of Oct. 9, 1769. “ Just Published, A Collec- 
tion of Original Papers,” etc., etc. “ Subscribers 
are desired to send for their Books to T. & J. 
Fleet, at the Heart & Crown in Cornhill.” In 
the next issue of the paper, Oct. 16, the book is 
advertised as “ A Volume of Curious Papers col- 
lected by his Honor the iieaeunbiecmnen, 
which may serve as an Appendix to his History 
of the Massachusetts Bay.” And in the paper of 
Oct. 30 there is added: “ And, if favorably re- 
ceived, another volume will probably be published,” 
etc., etc., as above cited from the preface. 

This volume, of which many of the original 
MSS. composing it are in the library of the 
Historical Society, has never been reprinted; and 
the additional calann, thus contingently promised, 
never made its appearance. 

The next and latest edition of the first and 
second parts of this History was published in 1795. 
In the Columbian Centinel of Dec. 30, of that 
year, appears for the first time the following ad- 
vertisement: “Thomas and Andrews, Fausts’ 
Statue, No.45 Newbury-Street, Boston, Have lately 
published the following very valuable Books, viz. : 
(in two large octavo volumes, price 4 dollars), 
The History of Massachusetts, from the first set- 
tlement thereof, in 1628, until the year 1750, a 
ner of 122 years. By Thomas Hutchinson, 

sq-, Late Governor of Massachusetts. The 3d 
Edition, with additional Notes and Corrections. 
Subscribers are requested to send for their Books.” 
(Then follows a list of other works published by 
them.) The first volume was “ Printed at Salem, 
by Thomas C. Cushing, For Thomas and Andrews,” 
pp. 478, besides 10 pp. of index. The second 
volume was “ Printed at Boston, by Manning and 
Loring,” for the same parties, and contains 452 
PP including 4 pp. of index. The index of the 
ormer editions is here divided, and the portions 


which refer to each volume printed therein. On 


the reverse of the title page to the first volume is | 


this note: “ In this Edition, besides many correc- 
tions, some additional Notes are placed in the 
margin, which are inclosed [thus]. Mr. Hutch- 
inson’s sentiments respecting allegiance and the 


most likely means of preventing it’s being irrecoverably 
lost.” This is printed from a copy attested by John 
Winthrop, Gov., March 19th, 1648-4. The statement that 
it is here first printed is an error. It was printed eighty 
years before this by J. Green, Boston, 1689, — a copy of 
which early impression is in the library of the Histori- 
cal Society. This was evidently taken from the “Dupl.” 


of the charter, now at Salem. 
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political connection of this country with Great 
Britain, are distinguished by italic letters.” The 
“additional notes” are very few and brief, not 
consisting of above thirty lines in all. They have 
been ascribed to a distinguished scholar and an- 
tiquary, many years since deceased ; but, in the 
judgment of some whose opinions are entitled to 
respect, on insufficient grounds. The “correc- 
tions” made must have been mere verbal ones, 
besides those few indicated in the table of Errata 
in the second volume of the previous editions. 





This edition, as to paper and printing, is the poor- 
est of all. 

Eleven years previously to this, Isaiah Thomas 
commenced a reprint of this History in the “Royal 
American Magazine,” a monthly publication, which 
began in January, 1774, and came to an untimely 
end in April, 1775; the number for March being 
probably the last issued. It was printed in a form 
to be separated from the Magazine, and probably 
was in most cases so separated when the Maga- 
zine has been bound. A copy of the latter, 
“volume I.,” from January to December, inclusive, 
is in the Historical Society, and contains 128 pp.* 
of the History bound in at the end. All but two 
of the unbound numbers (which were probably 
fifteen in all), with the History, which extends 
only to the 152d page, are in the library of the 
Antiquarian Society at Worcester. The first part 
of the title of the History corresponds to that of 
the first and second editions; then follows: “ By 
Mr. Hutchinson, Late Lieutenant-Governor, and 
now Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Massachusetts Province. * * * * The Third 
Edition. Boston: Printed and sold by I. Thomas, 
near the Market.” No date. 

The Prospectus of the Magazine was first issued 
July 1, 1773, and was again published in the Spy 
in January, 1774. After describing the plan of 
the work, the editor, I. Thomas, continues: “And 
to complete this plan will be added (to begin at 
the oa of the first number and continued until 
the whole is finished, printed in an elegant man- 





ner, on fine paper, and occasionally ornamented 
with Copper-plate Prints, exclusive of those partic- 
ularly for the Magazinet), Governor Hutchinson’s 


* I have for some years had 128 pp. of this fragment 
of Hutchinson's History, but was ignorant of the circum- 
stances attending its publication. A few weeks since 
I called the attention of my friend Mr. Haven, of the An- 
tiquarian Society of Worcester, to it, who at that time 
had never heard of such an attempted edition. Since 
then, however, he has informed himself, and has kindly 
afforded me the desired explanation. I am also indebted 
to him for other valuable hints in preparing this article. 

t This Magazine, by the way, is not unworthy the 
notice of the curious. It contains a number of engrav- 
ings, some of which are by the celebrate. Paul Revere. 
The first number contained “ A view of the Town of 
Boston, with several ships of war in the harbor.” This 
view is similar (though on a larger scale) to that which 
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History of the Massachusetts Bay; which, when 
finished, will be worth the cost of the Magazine.” 
The price of the Magazine to subscribers was 
“ten shillings and eight pence” per annum. 
Among the “conditions,” it is stated that “the 
publication will always be on or before the last of 
the month.” The first number, for January, was 
not issued till the 7th of February. This number 
contained sixteen pages of the History, including 
the title and preface; all the other numbers con- 
tained probably eight pages each. The supple- 
ment to the first volume contained twenty-four 
pages (105 to 128 inclusive) of the History. 

On account of “the distresses of the Town of 
Boston,” Thomas resolved to suspend the publica- 
tion of this Magazine for a short period, after the 
issue of the first six numbers; and he never re- 
sumed it. After some delay it was purchased by 
Joseph Greenleaf, who continued it, with the His- 
tory, to its speedy conclusion, as stated above. 
Greenleaf used a different type from Thomas, and 
this peculiarity marks the History; pp. 57 to 152 
being printed by the former. In Greenleaf’s no- 
tice to his subscribers, dated Dec. 31, 1774, and 
which appears as a preface to “ volume I.,” he says : 
“T have at length with difficulty gone through the 
last six months of the Magazine; the publication 
having been suspended near two months by the 
original undertaker, I have been obliged to pub- 
lish one oftener than once in three weeks. I now 
present ee with a Supplement, though not prom- 
ised in the proposals, also with an Index and Title 
Page. As it must be a great length of time be- 
fore the History of Massachusetts Bay will be 
finished, by being thus slowly published with the 
Magazine, many of the subscribers have desired 
that the Supplement might consist wholly of said 
History. Such subscribers as desire to hasten the 
completion of the History, by signifying it to the 
publisher, may have the addition of a whole sheet 
to every Magazine the year to come, making a 
proportionable addition to the price, provided that 
three hundred at least of the subscribers desire 
it ; “a this means twenty-four pages of the History 
will be published every month. If any persons, 
not subscribers, choose to have the History alone, 
monthly, they may by subscribing.” Further on 
he says: “Many of the subscribers wish to get 
rid of Hutchinson’s History ; I am willing to gratify 
both those who request its continuance, and those 
who wish to drop it, therefore, those subscribers 
who had rather have the Magazine without the 


appeared in “ Edes & Gills’ North American Almanac 
and Massachusetts Register for the year 1770.” See 
Drakes’ Boston, p. 747. The number for May contained 
the curious “Indian Gazette,” which was afterwards 
issued in Thomas’s History of Printing, 1.190. We are 
told in the Magazine that “ This print is engraved from 
an authentic copy, drawn by a French engineer, from 
the American original.” | 
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History, upon signifying the same one month be- 
forehand (provided that three hundred at least 
shall certify the same), they shall be gratified, and 
a proportionable abatement be made in the price.” 
The war, says Thomas, put an end to the Magazine 
in April; and the edition of Hutchinson, thus 
commenced, remains a fragment. 

As is well known, Governor Hutchinson was 
superseded in the office of chief magistrate of the 
province by the arrival of General Gage, in 1774; 
and on the first of June of that year he sailed 
for England. He died there before the close of 
the war, in 1780. He left among his papers, in 
MS., a continuation of his History down to the 
period of his departure from the country. This 
was published in London in 1828, edited by his 

randson, Rev. John Hutchinson, of Trentham, 
taffordshire. 

The credit of having prdcured the publication 
of this volume, which was attended with much 
difficulty and delay, is mainly due to the zeal and 

erseverance of Mr. Savage. We have recently 
had the privilege of perusing the greater part of 
the interesting correspondence which took place 
in reference to it, from the year 1817 to the time 
when the volume made its appearance in print; 
and, were it not that this notice is already extended 
much beyond our original purpose, we should be 
tempted to give some extracts from the letters. It 
having been reported that Governor Hutchinson 
left, at his decease, in MS., a continuation of his His- 
tory, prepared for the press, Mr. Savage formed a 
plan, in 1817, of procuring a copy for —— 
Accordingly, on the 18th of August of that year, 
he addressed a letter to Mr. Elisha Hutchinson, a 
son of Gov. H., then residing at Birmingham, 
Eng., soliciting the favor of allowing a copy to be 
taken for the purpose indicated. Mr. Hutchin- 
son, however, knew nothing of the MS. in ques- 
tion: he had never seen his father’s papers since 
his death, and was ignorant of what they con- 
sisted. The Governor's literary remains were in 
possession of his nephew, a son of his deceased 
elder brother, who resided at Exeter in Devon- 
shire. Inquiries were then made in that direc- 
tion, and the next year it was announced that a 
portion of the MS. had been found, but that the first 

art unhappily was wanting; additional search, 
it was said, would be made for it. The family 
were reluctant that it should be seen in its frag- 
mentary form. In 1820 Mr. Savage wrote again 
respecting it, and had his application supported 
by Judge Davis, President of the Historical Society, 
by President Kirkland, and by Gov. Gore. (Two 
years before this his request had been seconded by 
the Historical Society.) It was thought desirable 
to procure the fragment, even if the m‘ssing part 
could not be found. Soon after, in that year, 
1820, the gratifying intelligence was received that 
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the missing portion had been recovered, and 
negotiations were continued, with a view to secure 
the publication of the work. The correspondence 
on the part of the Hutchinson family was con- 
ducted by a Mr. Sabbatier, a connection, and by 
Rey. John Hutchinson, a son of Elisha, who sub- 
sequently edited the work. Owing to the terms 
they insisted on, no arrangement could then be 
effected, and the correspondence terminated in 
1823. In 1826 it was revived by Mr. Savage, and 
terms of publication were finally agreed upon. 
Mr. Savage was solicitous that the work should 
be published in this country; the Hutchinsons 
insisted that it should be published in London, 
alleging that the other volumes of the History 
were originally issued there,— which, as we have 
seen, was not the case. They therefore arranged 
with John Murray, of London, for the publication 
of one thousand copies, five hundred of which, as 
per agreement, were taken by Mr. Savage and his 
friends for the American market, at a charge of 
£200. These were sent over in paper covers, and 
thus entitled: “The | History of the | Province | 
of | Massachusetts Bay | from | the year 1750, 
until 1774. | By Mr. Hutchinson, | Late Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of that Province. | Vol. III. | Lon- 
don: | John Murray, Albemarle Street. | MDCCC- 
XXVIII.” pp. 551, including a large appendix of 
official papers. The remaining five hundred 
copies, designed for the London trade, were pub- 
lished as an independent work, as the editor 
supposed but few persons in England would be 
likely to possess the other two volumes. These 
contained a preface and a dedication to Lord 
Lyndhurst, which were wanting in the other 
copies, and were entitled: “'The | History of the 
Province | of | Massachusetts Bay | from 1749 to 
1774, | ore apres Serge ro narrative of the | ori- 
gin and early stages | of the | American Revolu- 
tion. | By Thomas Hutchinson, Esq., LL. D., | for- 
merly Governor of the Province. | Edited from 
the Author’s MS. by his Grandson, | the Rev. 
John Hutchinson, M. A. | London: | John Mur- 
~~ Albermarle Street. | MDCCCXXVIII.” 
he sale of this volume was slow. Of the five 
hundred copies ordered for this country, a large 
number were, some years after, bought by one of 
our booksellers for a trifling sum; and, in order 
to give the volume the appearance of an independ- 
ent work, rather than one of a series, he had a 
new title printed (omitting “vol. 11.,”) and put 
into some of the copies, which have been thrown 
upon the market. Many of those designed for 
the London trade have also found their way here. 
These particulars relative to this third yolume 
may seem too minute and even trivial to the 
present reader of this notice, but they may serve 
to satisfy the curiosity and solve the perplexity of 
some future antiquary and book collector. 


The editor partly promised a_ biographical 
volume relative to his ancestor, “ with curious and 
interesting details,” from papers in the possession 
of the family; “among these may be particular- 
ized a conversation between his Majesty, George 
IIL, the Earl of Dartmouth,and Governor Hutch- 
inson, immediately on the arrival of the latter in 
England.” This promise is as yet unfulfilled. 

Governor Hutchinson’s historical labors are of 
the highest value, and Massachusetts owes him a 
debt of gratitude for what he has done to illus- 
trate her annals. Although lacking that elegance 
of style so delightful in an historian, yet, as his 
work will ever be regarded as of the first author- 
ity by the student of our history, it can never be 
wholly superseded. The ample materials he pos- 
sessed for the earlier portion of it have already 
been referred to, and he was well fitted to make 
use of them. Hutchinson’s mind was eminently a 
judicial one, and candor, moderation, and a desire 

or truth appear to have guided his pen. In a 
note which he wrote, near to the close of his life, 
on the back of an unpublished MS. on American 
affairs, left among his papers, he says: “In the 
course of my education I found no part ot science 
amore pleasing study than history, and no part 
of the history of any country more useful than 
that of its government and laws. The history of 
Great Britain and of its dominions was of all 
others the most delightful to me; and a thorough 
knowledge of the nature and constitution of the 
supreme, and of the subordinate governments 
thereof, I considered as what would be ~— 
beneficial to me, in the line of life upon which 
was entering. And the public employments to 
which I was early called, and sustained for near 
thirty years together, gave me many advantages 
for the acquisition of this knowledge.” 

In his last volume he furnishes a detailed narra- 
tive of the principal events immediately preceding 
the Revolution, — 


“* All which he saw, and part of which he was.” 


His subject was a delicate one, but it is treated 
with his usual good judgment and with an excel- 
lent spirit. 

Hutchinson’s volumes, particularly the first and 
second editions of the History, and the collection 
of “ Papers,” have become quite rare, and are not 
often found except at the breaking up of some old 
library; and then they usually command a high 
price. A copy of the first edition of the History 
(the two volumes) was purchased at Mr. Corwin’s 
sale, recently, in New York, by a dealer, for eight 
dollars; al was resold by him in Boston, for 
twelve dollars. Even the edition of 1795 is fast 
taking its place among those books that have to 
be sought for before they can be obtained. Be- 
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fore many years a new edition of the two volumes 
of the History will probably be called for, and pos- 
sibly a reprint of the “Papers.” The preparation 
of a new edition of the latter would involve a 
collation with the originals, so far as they now 
exist. More attractive and popular Histories of 
our State may in a measure take the place of this 
with the great mass of readers, but to the curious 
and critical, Hutchinson will always have a value, 
and to the student who seeks for the sources of 
our history, his work will always be indispensable. 

It may perhaps not be deemed out of place here 
to allude, in conclusion, to a few miscellaneous 

ublications of Gov. Hutchinson. Dr. Allen says 

e published, in 1764, “ a brief state of the claim 
of the colony.” We have never met with a work 
of his with this title. On the first of June, 1763, 
the General Assembly of Massachusetts “ Re- 
solved, that his Honor, the Lieutenant-Governor, 
be desired in the recess of the Court to prepare a 
very particular state of the controversy between 
this government and the governments of Connec- 
ticut and New York, respecting the boundary lines 
between them.” On the 23d of December the 
report was announced, and on the 28th accepted, 
and the secretary was directed to transmit the 
same to Mr. Agent Manduit. It was also “ Re- 
printed at the 
’? This Report 
rinted is entitled, “ The Case of the Provinces 
fassachusetts Bay and New York, respecting 
the boundary line between the two Provinces. 
Boston; New England. Printed by Green and 
Russell,” ete., etc., “ 1764.” This is a valuable 
paper, and may be the work intended by Dr. 
Allen. 

Previously to this, a committee was appointed 
by both houses “ to prepare a State of the title of 
the Province to the Country between the rivers 
Kennebeck and St. Croix.” From this committee 
Hutchinson made a report, dated Jan. 18, 1763, 
which was accepted in concurrence Feb. 1, and a 
copy directed to be sent to the agent. It was also 
printed at the end of the journal of 1762-3. 

In 1761 quite an interest was excited .on the 
question of the currency, and an earnest newspa- 
e controversy on this subject was carried on 

tween Hutchinson and the younger Otis. In 
the College library is a pamphlet of 27 pp., being 
“Considerations on lowering the value of Gold 
Coins within the Province of the Massachusetts 
Bay,”—nodate. The first eight pages is a reprint 
of one of Hutchinson’s papers from the Evening 
Post 3 Dec. 14th, 1761, to which the pamphlet is 
a reply. 

The half-dozen letters which Hutchinson wrote 
in 1768 and 1769 to his friend, Thomas Whately 
of London, and which in 1773 were returned to 


solved, that the above Report be 
end of the Journal of this session. 
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the province by Dr. Franklin, were, with the oth- 
ers sent back with them, printed at Boston in 
that year, and at London in 1774. 

Many of Hutchinson’s official papers, while act- 
ing-gdvernor and governor of the province, were 
published at the time, and have since (the most of 
them) been republished in the collection of State 
Papers prepared by Alden Bradford and issued in 
1818. Many valuable unpublished papers and let- 
ters of his are in the archives of the State, and 
in the library of the Historical Society. 


MATHEW’S NARRATIVE. 


THE writer of the following narrative was the 
late George Mathew, Esq., of Llandaff, St. Kew, 
and the Leeward Islands. At the age of 15 or 16, 
he entered the Coldstream Guards, commanded 
by his uncle, Gen. Edward Mathew, and came 
with that corps to New York as one of his uncle’s 
aids-de-camp, the other two being the late Mar- 
quis of Hastings, and the late Lt.-Gen. Sir Thos. 
Maitland. This narrative, whilst it exhibits some 
tokens of the boyish years of the “Ensign and 
Lieutenant,” is marked by good sense, and the 
simplicity with which it is told gives one a better 
notion of things as they Seeger than a more 
artificial account could have done. The original, 
from which this copy was made by permission, is 
in the possession of his only son, George B. Mat- 
thew, Esq., himself formerly a captain in the Cold- 
streams, and governor of the Leeward Islands, 
and lately H. B. M. Consul at Philadelphia. 

Tos. Baucr. 

PHILADELPHIA, 23 Feb., 1857. 


MARCHED from London with the de- 
tachment of the guards destined for 
America. Halted at Petersfield, where 
we remained until the 15th of April, when we 
marched to Portsmouth and embarked on board 
of the three ships allotted to us. I went on board 
of “The Grand Duke,” East Indiaman, lying at 
Spithead. 

The Juliana and Grand Duke (East Indiamen), 
and the Smyrna (galley). On board of the Ju- 
liana were Lt.-Cols. Howard, Leland, Stewart, and 
Lord Thos. P. Clinton; Captains Richardson and 
Maitland. On board of the Grand Duke were 
Lt.-Cols. Schultz, Norton, Guydickens, and Hall; 
Captains Christie, Eld, and myself. On board of 
the Smyrna were Captains Lovelace and Schultz. 

April. On the 16th [April] we got under 
way and anchored the same day in St. 
Helen’s Bay, off the Isle of Wight. On the 1st 
May we set sail, and on the 3d cast 
anchor in Torbay. On being joined 
by Admiral Darby with fourteen or sixteen sail of 
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the line and some frigates, we left Torbay and pro- 

Aug. 25. ceeded on our voyage. On the 25th 
of August we arrived at New York, 
and disembarked on the 26th, and joined our 
brigade, then doing garrison duty in New York. 

The fleet consisted of upwards of 300 sail with 
about 3500 troops, under convoy of Admiral Ar- 
buthnot with the “ Europe” and “ Russell” men- 
of-war. Other ships of war were added to our 
convoy part of the way, bound to Halifax, Que- 
bec, Newfoundland, and other ports. The day 
after we left St. Helen’s, the Admiral received in- 
telligence that the French had landed a body of 
mea on the Island of Jersey. The Admiral, hav- 
ing consulted Col. Leland, the senior colonel in 
the fleet, they resolved to endeavor at dislodging 
them. In consequence thereof orders were issued 
for the troops to hold themselves in readiness to 
disembark. Accordingly we bore away for the 
coast of France, but when we came within a few 
leagues of Jersey, we learnt that the French had 
attempted a landing, but had been repulsed with 
loss, and hearing, at the same time, that a French 
fleet was out, we steered for Torbay, on the coast 
of Devonshire. During our stay here we aug- 
mented our seastock, got plenty of excellent fish 
and greens. I went on shore almost every day. 
We were joined here by other ships, which were 
not ready when the fleet came from Portsmouth. 
Admiral Darby conyoyed us for only two or three 
days, and then returned. 

Nothing worth relating happened during our 
voyage [to New York] of four months and ten 
days from the time we embarked at Spithead. 
We caught several fish of different sorts; sharks 
(one of 14 feet long), bonettos, dolphins, dogfish, 
which is a species of shark though much smaller, 
and numbers of small fish. We caught a great 
number of mackerel after we left St. Helen’s. In 
the latter end of the voyage we caught a great 
many hawksbill turtle, which were very accepta- 
ble, and at that time we thought them as good as 
any green turtle we ever ate. The heat was in- 


supportable. We were, in the month 
of July, within two degrees of the 
tropic of Cancer. We were obliged to kill our 
meat an hour or two before we sat it down to 
roast, and it would sometimes become tainted 
whilst roasting. 


The entry into Sandyhook, and the 
prospect of the town of New York, is, 
to a stranger, the most beautiful that can be im- 
agined. The houses, except in the best streets, 
are built of wood. There are two or three very 
good streets; but one of the best is partly burnt 
down. It is the most secure and commodious 
harbor for shipping possible. The island is far in- 
ferior to Long Island in fertility and beauty, there 
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being hardly a tree left upon it. Long Island is 
a beautiful spot, the soil very good, plenty of 
game, and every thing a fine country can afford. 
In time of peace it must be a perfect paradise. 

The inhabitants are everywhere alike (I mean 
the common people), excepting those who have 
been used to our army. ‘They are the most diso- 
bliging, uncivil, indifferent, lazy set of peo le that 
the world produces; so much so that, if rl can 
| cultivate enough grain to subsist themselves, they 
are satisfied ; and those that have dealings with 
us show much low cunning and roguery. 

On the 26" of October we went 
down to do duty at the lines at Kings- 
bridge, which is at the extremity of New York 
island, and the creek that runs under the bridge, 
runs from the East river to the North river, and 
forms the island, about thirteen miles in length. 
About two miles behind the bridge is the stock- 
ade, along which there are many strong forts; the 
hills very high and vastly strong ground between 
the North or Hudson’s river and Morrisania creek, 
that runs out of the East river. The brigade was 
so thin of officers before we joined it, that it was 
not fit for any other but town duty. Upon our 
going down we encamped on the hills until we 
learnt that we were to winter there, when we set 
about building huts, which, however, from the vast 
scarcity of materials we could not get 
finished until after Christmas, during 
which time we had a great deal of snow and bad 
weather. When we began building our huts we 
were obliged to send without the lines to get wood, 
all the trees having been cut down when the works 
at this post were erected. Some of the officers, 
who did not mind expense, sent to New York to 
buy boards and materials, and built very comfort- 
able huts. Others built theirs against a bank of 
earth, and by cutting it down made it, as it were, 
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a side wall. Sometimes the weather was so ex- 
tremely severe that the men could not work. 

Whilst the huts were building, my tent being 
blown off the ground in a storm, and my room 
(in a barrack at Fort Tryon, then building) not 
being finished, I was allowed to go into a room 
adjoining a hospital, until mine should be habita- 
ble. It was completed in the beginning of Janu- 
ary, when I went into it. This [blowing down of 
my tent] happened to me one morning as I lay in 
bed. It snowed very hard at the time, and lay 
two or three feet deep. I was obliged to throw 
my things over me, and run down about a quar- 
ter of a mile to the hospital, which was an old 
barrack converted to this use. My room in Fort 
Tryon (one of the works in the stockade), I made 
tolerably comfortable by papering it, ete. I was 
very ill at the time, having caught a cold, and re- 
quired a warm room. 
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We remained here until the month 
of June. During the winter, which 
was reckoned one of the severest, we 
made several incursions in the rebel country, in 
which we generally succeeded to the utmost of 
our expectations; in particular, Febru- 
ary 2°, to Young’s House, when we 
marched a good forty-six miles in twenty-four 
hours, in deep snow, and across the country to 
avoid giving the alarm, which we should have 
done by going by the road. We left Kingsbridge 
at ten o'clock one night, and returned about the 
same hour the next. The intention was to have 
surprised them by night; but, as we had been de- 
ceived in the distance, and found the roads so 
much worse than we expected, we did not arrive 
until two hours after daybreak. This being a very 
stony country, and the stones at this time being 
covered with snow, threw our men down often. 
Another thing, which tires very much on a long 
march, is getting over rails, which is the only 
fence used in this country. The pioneers took 
them down until they were tired, and were left 
behind. 

It being a fine, open country about the house, 
the rebels perceived us coming, and formed to 
receive us. They were two hundred in number, 
under the command of L‘. Col. Thomson. He 
drew up about eighty in front of the house, 
twenty in an orchard behind the house, sent out 
a flanking party of fifty to some distance, and 
kept fifty in the bane to fire out of the doors and 
windows. Although we marched from Kings- 
bridge nearly six hundred strong, — 350 Guards, 
150 Hessians, and about 100 horse, —there were 
not above two hundred in sight of the field of 
battle, when the house was taken. We took L*‘. 
Col. Thomson and four or five officers and 96 men, 
and killed about 40. The Hessians were knocked- 
up long before we reached the house, and although 
almost all the Guards came up a little after the 
house was taken, not more than two hundred 
were there at the time. The horse were of no 
use till the rebels began to run away. The 
house was of stone, and the rebels made a very 
resolute defence. We could not ascertain the 
number of killed, as the horse had cut down a 
pat .. in their flight at a distance from the 

ouse. There were near thirty killed in and 
about the house with the bayonet. Col. Norton 
commanded our party. We had only three men 
killed. Capt. Boscawen, of the Grenadier Comp’y, 
was slightly wounded in the thigh. 

June 6", 1780.—The brigade marched from 
Kingsbridge and embarked at Turtle bay, on the 
East river, between New York and Kingsbridge, 
in sloops, and joined about ‘5000 men at New 
York, also in sloops; some of whom embarked 
at New York, some came from Long Island, and 
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some joined us at Staten Island. The whole dis- 
embarked the same day on Staten Island. The 
army formed three divisions; the first under the 
command of Gen’. Stirling, the 2* under Gen’. 
Mathew, and the 3*,in which were the Guards, 
under Gen'. Tryon; Gen'. Knyphausen command- 
ing the whole. The whole moved forward upon 
landing, and next day (the 7") in the morning 
crossed in flatboats (the first division crossing first 
and so on), the creek that divides Staten Island 
from the Jerseys and forms the island, and 
marched within a mile or two of Springfield. 
Here the first division halted and were joined by 
the second and third. The rebels, in retreating, 
qpeseee the first division the whole day. It is 
their custom to keep up a fire as they retreat. 
This they can do with great advantage by know- 
ing the country, which was very woody and hilly 
here. This morning Gen’. Stirling received a 
wound from a musket-ball in the knee. The sec- 
ond division had been very little engaged during 
the fore part of the day, and the third still less. 
During this halt of the army the flank companies 
of the Guards were ordered to make a charge at 
the rebels, who had collected in some body in the 
road. Accordingly we advanced; but the rebels 
no sooner saw us than they ran off as hard as 
they could. We pursued them upwards of a mile 
and overtook a few. They ran much faster than 
we. They are of a thin, long-legged make ; 
most of he without shoes oa stockings and 
without coats, and sometimes they throw away 
their arms when closely pursued. 

Finding that the night would come on before 
we reached Springfield, we retreated to a very 
commanding ground near a place or village called 
Connecticut farms, which we burnt on our retreat 
afterwards. Here the army divided their ground 
and sent out pickets, expecting to lay here the 
whole night. I was on a picket. I went on it 
about five o’clock in the evening. It was in the 
skirts of a wood; the rebels kept firing on it from 
the time I went on till dark. About ten o’clock 
the whole army got into motion and moved off. 
It was so exceedingly dark, and there was such 
strict silence observed, that one regiment could 
not perceive the adjoining regiment going off. 
Indeed, one company of the Ccenadie Guards 
moved off and the company next to it did not 
know that the first had gone till some time after. 

Being much fatigued, I laid down, and in the 
hurry and confusion of moving off, my picket, was 
not called in till the army had left the ground, 
when a soldier came to me and informed me that 
I was to return with my picket. On coming to 
the ground where the army had lain, I could not 
find a soul. The fires were almost out. It was 


* About this time arrived the news of the surrender 
of Charleston. 
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the darkest night I can remember in my life, with 
the most heavy rain, thunder, and lightning 
known in this country for many years. After run- 
ning about some time, I fell in with our pieces of 
artillery, which led me into our army. My joy 
was inexpressible at the meeting, for I had given 
myself and picket up for lost. It rained, I think, 
harder than I ever knew, and thundered and light- 
ened so severely as to frighten the horses, and 
once or twice the whole army halted, being de- 

rived of sight for a time. General Knyphausen’s 
Sous started so as to throw the general. 

We continued our march until we reached the 
bank of the creek which we had crossed in the 
morning. Nothing more awful than this retreat 
can be imagined. The rain, with the terrible thun- 
der and lightning, the darkness of tke night, the 
houses at Connecticut farms, which we had set fire 
to, in a blaze, the dead bodies which the light of 
the fire or the lightning showed you now and then 
on the road, and the dread of an enemy, com- 
pleted the scene of horror. We were informed 
the next day that the rebels had discovered our 
retreat a short time after we had marched, and 
went after us, but had gone another road. 

We halted at the side of the creek, and took up 
our ground, and the whole army encamped. While 
we were in the Jerseys, the Commander-in-chief 
and admiral arrived from Charleston, and came 
down to us. Here we remained until the of 
July, when we made another march up 
to Springfield and returned. During 
our stay here we erected three small works by the 
landing, to cover our retreat, and made a bridge 
over the creek. The bridge was the best of the 
kind I ever saw. There were very large planks 
laid across sloops, and wide enough for five or six 
men to march abreast. The whole time we lay here 
the rebels were continually firing on our pickets 
and advanced posts ; by which means they wounded 
and killed some Yagers who were advanced, and 
also wounded Mr. Hill of the Engineers, and 
other officers ; and if they could not fire on our 
men they would fire on the horses. 

-On the of July, in the morning, we 
marched with part of our army towards Spring- 
field. Here we endeavored, as we had done 
before, to bring on a general action, but to no 
purpose. The rebels, on this march, showed 
themselves on the heights at a distance several 
times, but on our approaching always gave way, 
but always firing. 

Having entered Springfield, we set fire to it and 
retired. The burning of Springfield was against 
the positive orders of the commanding officers; 
but they found it impossible to keep the soldiers 
from setting fire to the houses. Indeed, it is not 
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to be wondered at that the soldiers should have 
wished to fire the houses from which the rebels 
had fired on them. 

At night the whole army crossed the bridge 
over to Staten Island again. During this expedi- 
tion neither side gained any advantage. Both 
sides lost a good many men. I cannot be certain 
as to the number of killed in this expedition to 
the Jerseys; but I dare say that there were not 
less than five hundred killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing, besides officers. 

Having marched about four miles on Staten 
Island, we halted, and lay there the remainder of 
the night. The next day we reimbarked in our 
sloops and proceeded up the North river as far as 
Phill sburg. Here we found the troops,—the 
British Grenadiers, and Light Infantry, the 42", 
and some other corps,— on board of transports 
that came from Charleston with the Commander- 
in-chief, and disembarked with them the day fol- 
lowing. The army encamped here until we had 
collected all the forage hereabouts. 

July 22".:—The brigade returned to Kingsbridge, 
and the flank companies marched to Frog’s Neck,* 
facing Long Island, and on the 25“ embarked in 
transports to go to Rhode Island. Whilst we lay 
at Frog’s Neck,* the French arrived at Rhode 
Island, about six thousand in number, with a fleet 
of seven sail of the line and some frigates; and as 
we heard they were very sickly, and we had a 
superior fleet, we were going to attack them, and 

roceeded as far as Huntingdon Bay in Long 

sland, and there cast anchor to await the return 
of a ship which the General had dispatched to the 
Admiral, who had blocked up the French fleet, in 
Rhode Island harbor and lay at the mouth of it. 
Upon theintelligence which the Commander-in-chief 
received by this ship, a stop was put to the expedi- 
tion. It was reported, some time after, that the 
French were in such consternation at being block- 
aded by a superior fleet, that had we proceeded 
they would, at our arrival, have run their ships 
aground and thrown their guns overboard. 

We were ordered back, and on the 
2' of August disembarked on Long 
island near Flushing. Here the whole encamped 
till the 26" August, when we marched to Hellgate, 
crossed in flat-bottomed boats to New York island, 
within nine miles of Kingsbridge, and thence 
marched up to Kingsbridge, where we joined our 
brigade. Here we betook ourselves to our old 
habitations, and [were assigned to] the same duty 
which we had had in the winter. The best part 
of the army, however, remained on Long Island. 
On the 29", the brigade of Guards received orders 
to hold themselves in readiness for embarkation. 
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Other regiments received orders at the same time: 
Col. Simcoe’s Rangers, Col. Watson’s corps, etc., 
etc. 
In September, L*‘-Col. Thomas, of 
Pane o, iiaut Rupionent, was brought toa 
general court-martial for “secretly and scandalously 
“ aspersing L‘.-Col. Gordon’s character.” It lasted 
about ten days, and L*.-Col. Thomas clearly proved 
by witnesses that he had not accused Col. Gordon 
secretly, but openly and repeatedly, of misbehaviour 
before the enemy in the Jerseys. However, the 
sentence was not made known at New York, and 
the brigade went away without Col. Gordon or 
Col. Thomas: without the former, because Col. 
Thomas in clearing himself must, of course, have 
brought things to light to the prejudice of Col. 
Gordon’s character, — which was the case, and on 
which account his brother officers could not roll 
with him till he had cleared himself to the world; 
the latter, because, the sentence of the court-mar- 
tial not being made known, he was still a prisoner. 
He obtained leave to go to England, and went in 
the packet, after the fleet with the brigade had 
sailed. Col. Gordon remained in New York. 

In September also (the ) the unfortunate 
Major André suffered. The circumstances of his 
death are too well known to need any account 
here. The plan, had not Major André been dis- 
covered, was, that Sir Henry Clinton, on a certain 
= agreed upon between him and General Ar- 
nold, was to lay siege to Fort Defiance. Fort 
Defiance is reckoned almost impregnable. The 
main fort contains seven acres of land, mounts 
120 pieces of cannon, and is surrounded with 
redoubts. It is built on the side of the North 
river, about eighty miles up. Gen’. Arnold was 
immediately to send to Washington for a rein- 
forcement, and before that could arrive was to 
surrender the place. Sir Henry was then to make 
a disposition to surprise the reinforcement, which 
ate Rd would have been commanded by General 

Vashington in person. Had this plan succeeded 
it must have put an end to the war. Gen'. Arnold 
did but just escape, and upon his arrival in New 
York was appointed a Brigadier-General in our 
service by Sir Henry. Had the scheme answered, 
no rank would have overpaid so important a service. 

On the 2* October the brigade 
marched up to New York and em- 
barked in transports. The fleet sailed on the 16% 
with about 4000 troops. I was exceedingly ill in 
bed, and was left behind. Iwas confined to my bed 
for near a month, and for another month confined to 
my room. ‘The first time I went out was to go on 
board of ship. I had, with much trouble, obtained 
leave during my illness to return to England. 
On the 12" November I went on board 
“The Hannah” merchant-ship. We 
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were with a small fleet convoyed by the Yarmouth 
man-of-war. Sailed from Sandyhook, on the 15°, 
in company with Admiral Rodney’s fleet, bound 
for the West Indies. On the 16", at night, parted 
from our convoy in a violent gale of wind, which 
lasted till the 19%. We went under easy sail for 
the two following days, hoping to fall in with our 
convoy, but, seeing. nothing of her, we made the 
best of our way. On 17" Dec’, dis- 
covered land, the coast of Ireland; 
anchored off Deal the 30% December; landed at 

1781. Deal 31" December; and arrived in 

January. JYondon the 1* of January, 1781. 


December. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE same HISTORICAL 


Read at the annual meeting Feb. 5, 1857. 

DvrInG the past year we have had manifested 
a sense of the value of our paintings and a lauda- 
ble desire to add to the collection. Of the for- 
mer, an evidence, forming in itself matter of his- 
tory, was furnished in a letter written at Chicago 
on the 15th August, 1856, by George P. A. Healy, 
stating that he was to sail from New York ae 
in October for Paris, where he is to paint for Con- 
gress a large picture of Franklin, and the other 
American commissioners, treating with Louis XVL, 
and asking to have a good photograph taken from 
the portrait of Arthur Lee. The portrait having 
been deposited in our libraryroom by Mr. Charles 
Carter Lee, it was in compliance with his request 
allowed to be temporarily withdrawn, to have the 
photograph taken which Mr. Healy desired. From 
the portraits of George Washington and James 
Madison, taken by Charles Gilbert Stuart, and now 
in possession of Edward Coles, Esq., of Philadel- 
phia, fine copies have, with his permission, been 
made by Thomas Sully of that city; and been 
presented to the society by two citizens of Rich- 
mond. Mr. William Barrett is the donor of one, 
and Mr. Jaquelin P. Taylor of the other. 

Of John ‘Marshall we have two portraits; one 
Col. Thomas H. Ellis, in 
the name of the family of his father-in-law, the 
late Mr. Thomas Taylor, and is said to have been 
taken for Mr. Taylor by Thompson. The other is 
copied from a portrait in possession of Mr. Mar- 
shall’s descendants, which was taken by Inman, 
when he completed his work for the bar of Phila- 
delphia; and gives an excellent likeness of the 
Chief Justice in his latter days. Our copy is so 
well made that, even with the two side side, 
some of the committee had difficulty in telling 
which was the original and which the copy. The 
society will be pleased to know that this copy is a 
contribution from the artist who made it; that he 
is a citizen of Richmond; and that it was com- 
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pleted by him when he had just attained the 17th 
— of his age. Our satisfaction at the admira- 
ble manner in which the youthful artist (Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Myers) has done his work, and our thank- 
fulness to him and the other donors whom we 
have named, will, we are sure, be shared by you, 
when you look upon the portraits which to-night 
adorn the walls of the room in which you meet. 

When you meet again, we expect to show you 
fine copies of the portraits of Thomas Jefferson 
and George Mason. The gentlemen who are to 
ee them have arranged to have them made 

y ae cv artists. 

We indulge the hope, also, that at the next an- 
nual meeting you will have the pleasure of hearing 
the discourse which Mr. Grigsby is preparing upon 
the Convention of 1788; a discourse which, treat- 
ing of the individuals who composed the conven- 
tion as well as of the body itself and its proceedings, 
may be expected to restore its history with some- 
thing of the freshness of life. Done as Mr, 
Grigsby does his work, it will doubtless be ardu- 
ous, but he will have the satisfaction of accomplish- 
ing what we are sure will prove useful as well as 
interesting, not only to Virginians but to others. 

The members of the society cannot fail to notice 
the absence of one who has hams present at each 
meeting of the society since its organization in 
1847. On the 6th ult., Mr. Maxwell wrote from 
Lombardy, in James City county, saying that his 
health had not improved as he hoped it would 
have done, and expressing his apprehension that 
he should not recover soon, if ever, and his opin- 
ion that he ought to retire at once from the service 
of the society, and not hinder the progress which 
he could no longer aid. Thereupon his letter pro- 
ceeded to state that he declined the contracts and 
engagements which he had heretofore had with the 
committee; but, in thus retiring from employ- 
ments, which he mentioned he had heretofore 
found so agreeable, he expressed the hope that the 
society would continue to flourish with increasing 
prosperity, and to satisfy the reasonable expecta- 
tions of all its friends. This letter it is believed 
was the last signed by Mr. Maxwell. When, on 
the evening of the 15th January, the chairman 
laid it before the committee, he at the same time 
informed the committee that he had that day seen 
a letter from Mr. Littleton T. Waller, stating that 
Mr. Maxwell died at Lombardy, the residence of 
Mr. Waller, on the night of Friday, the 9th inst., 
about 12 o’clock,in the 73d year of his age, and 
that his remains would, according to his wish, be 
interred in Hollywood Cemetery. Thereupon the 
committee unanimously adopted these resolutions : 

1. That the members of this committee sin- 
cerely deplore the continued illness which caused 
Mr. Maxwell to contemplate retiring, and which 
has terminated in withdrawing him forever from a 


position which he has held with so much advantage 
to the society, and to the cause of our historical 
literature; and will ever cherish the liveliest sense 
of the services which he has rendered to this insti- 
tution. 

2. That asa mark of respect for his memory, 
the members of the committee would in a body 
attend the funeral of the deceased. And 

3. That to make known to the widow of the 
deceased our sentiments in regard to her respected 
husband, and our sympathy with her in her 
bereavement, the recording secretary should trans- 
mit to her a copy of these resolutions. 


In addition, it may not be inappropriate to 
record the fact that the body was brought to Rich- 
mond on the 17th, but, owing to the unexampled 
snow-storm of the 18th, and the depth of the 
snow for several days after, the funeral and inter- 
ment did not take place until the afternoon of the 
2ist. Then all of the committee, who could, 
attended the funeral obsequies. They listened 


with interest to what was said of the deceased b 
his pastor, and joined in the procession ievah 
the streets and fields of snow. It was a striking 
scene,—a solemn spectacle,—and must make, 
upon all who were present, a lasting impression. 


REVOLUTIONARY LETTERS. — NO. II. 


TWO LETTERS FROM REV. THOMAS ALLEN, 1775. 


AGREEFABLY to request, I send for the Historical 
Magazine two patriotic letters of my father, ad- 
dressed to Gen. Pomeroy of this town, written at 
the beginning of the Revolutionary struggle, and 
pervaded by the bold and determined spirit which 
then reigned in the hearts of so many distin- 
guished citizens of New England. Allow me, in 
order to make the matter perfectly intelligible to 
the reader, to accompany these letters with a few 
notices and explanatory remarks. 

My father, at the date of these letters, was the 
first minister of Pittsfield, a village in the centre 
of the western valley of Massachusetts. He had 
been settled eleven years, and at the age of thirty- 
two was in the vigor of his early manhood, and 
was one of the leading patriots of Berkshire. 
His correspondent was Gen. Seth Pomeroy, like 
himself a native of Northampton, an old soldier 
of the French war, who fought also at Bunker 
Hill, and who lamented that he, an old man, had 
not fallen, instead of Warren. But as yet that 
battle had not been fought ; these letters preceded 
it. In two years, however, the old soldier died, 
while Mr. Allen lived to participate in the tri- 
umphs of freemen, and survived until 1810. 

What, then, in the year 1775, was the state of 
our country, and what could justify a humble, 
faithful minister of the gospel for taking such a 
deep interest in the incipient conflict of arms ? 
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For a few years the colonies had carried on acon- 
test of argument and remonstrance with the 
mother country, and with the governors residing 
on our shores. But matters were now approaching 
a crisis. The provincial congress of Massachu- 
setts, in Oct., 1774, passed a resolution to enlist 
men, who should be ready to turn out ata min- 
ute’s warning, and appointed three general 
officers to command those men and the militia; 
of these three officers Col. Pomeroy was one. It 
was resolved in Nov. to raise 12,000 men; and 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire, 
were requested to raise 8,000 more. At the same 
time a circular letter was sent to the ministers of 
the gospel; and Mr. Allen read in it: “In a day 
like this, when all the friends of civil and religious 
liberty are exerting themselves to deliver this 
country from its present calamities, we cannot but 
place great hopes in an order of men, who have 
ever distinguished themselves in their country’s 
cause, and do therefore recommend to the minis- 
ters of the gospel, in the several towns and other 
places in this colony, that they assist us in avoid- 
ing that dreadful slavery with which we are now 
threatened.” He responded to this call, and it 
will be seen that he acted the part of a deter- 
mined, energetic friend of his country. A memoir 
of him may be read in Dr. Sprague’s Annals of 
the American Pulpit, just published. 

This business of writing letters, concerning the 
affairs of the colonies and the movement of troops, 


was not an unauthorized assumption by the spir- 
itual teacher of Pittsfield; the town, at a meeting 
June 30, 1774, nominated as a “standing com- 
mittee of safety and correspondence,” first, Rev. 
Thomas Allen, then Col. James Easton, Col. John 


Brown, and four others. After a few months 
came the year 1775, with its all-important events. 
First, on April 19th, was the battle of Lexington ; 
a fortnight after which the first of these letters 
was written, and the next week, on the morning 
after the last letter is dated, was Ticonderoga cap- 
tured by Col. Ethan Allen, when the commander 
of the fort, taken by surprise and required to sur- 
render, inquired, “ By whose authority?” The 
answer of the colonel is well known, —“I demand 
it in the name of the great Jehovah, and of the 
continental congress.” I need only to add, con- 
cerning my father, that in Oct. and Nov., 1776, 
he was a chaplain in the army at White Plains, 
and in June and July, 1777, he was at Ticonde- 
roga; and on Aug. 16th, he was present with his 
— from Pittsfield, and participated in the 

attle of Bennington, not refusing to carry and 
use his musket in the fight. He shared in the 
joys of triumph. I remember well two white 
flint square bottles, which, after giving the wine 
to the wounded, he brought back with him the 
next day as trophies for his home. 
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“ Col. Easton, Capt. Dickinson, and Mr. Brown,” 
mentioned in the first. letter, were citizens of Pitts- 
field. They were present at the capture of Ticon- 
deroga. Col. John Brown, a brave soldier, fell in 
an ambuscade on the Mohawk, Oct. 19, 1780. 
His daughter, the widow Huldah Butler, widow 
of William Butler, who founded the Hampshire 
Gazette, still lives in this town, in good health, 
aged upwards of eighty. The men of the other 
names, mentioned in the letters, were citizens of 
Pittsfield, either Tories or of doubtful and sus- 
ected patriotism. Without doubt, some of the 
facts mentioned in these letters will be regarded 
as new and important. The letters, after slum- 
bering eighty-one years, have only come to my 
knowledge within a few days. W.A 
Nortnampton, Mass. 


PirTsFIELD, May 9, 1775. 
General Pomeroy: 

Sir, —I shall esteem it a great Happiness if 
Ican communicate any intelligence to you, Sir, 
that shall be of any Service to my Country. In 
my last I wrote to you of the Northern Expedi- 
tion ; before this week ends we are in raised hopes 
of hearing that Ticonderoga and Crown Point 
are in our Hands. Whether the expedition fails 
or succeeds, I will send you the most early intel- 
ligence, as I look on it as an affair of great Impor- 
tance. Solomons, the Indian King at Stockbridge, 
was lately at Col. Easton’s of this Town, & said 
there that the Mohawks had not only given Lib- 
erty to the Stockbridge Indians to join us, but 
had sent them a belt denoting that they would 
hold in readiness 600 men to join us immediately 
on the first notice, & that the said Solomons holds 
an Indian post in actual readiness to run with the 
news as soon as they shall be wanted. Should 
the Council of War judge it necessary to send to 
them, after being better informed of the matter 
by Capt. Goodrich, now in the service, if you should 
issue out your orders to Col. Easton, 1 make no 
doubt but he would bring them down soon. Those 
Indians might be of great service should the 
King’s Troops march out of Boston, as some think 
they undoubtedly will, upon the arrival of their 
recruits, & give us battle. 

Our Militia this Way, Sir, are vigorously pre- 
paring for actual readiness. Adjacent Towns & 
this Town are buying arms & ammunition. There 
is a plenty of arms to be sold at Albany as yet, 
but we hear, by order of the Mayor, &c., no pow- 
der is to be sold for the present there. The Spirit 
of Liberty runs high there as you have doubtless 
heard by their post to our Head Quarters. I have 
exerted myself to disseminate the same spirit in 
King’s District, which has of late taken a surpris- 
ing effect. The poor Tories at Kinderhook are 
mortified & grieved, & are wheeling about, & be- 
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gin to take the quick step. New York Govern- 
ment begins to be alive in the glorious Cause, & 
to act with great Vigour. Some this way say that 
the King’s Troops will carry off all the Plate, Mer- 
chandise, & Plunder of the Town of Boston to 
pay them for their ignominious Expedition, which 
In my opinion would not be at all inconsistent 
with the shameful Principles of those who have 
sent them on so inglorious an Expedition. 

I fervently pray, Sir, that our Council of War 
may be inspired with wisdom from above to direct 
the Warlike enterprise with prudence, Discretion, 
& Vigour. O may your Councils & Deliberations 
be under the Guidance & Blessing of Heaven. 

Since I began to write, an intelligent person 
who left Ticonderoga Saturday before last in- 
formed me that having gone thro’ there & Crown 
Point about 3 weeks ago, all were secure ; but on 
his Return, he found they were alarmed with an 
Expedition, & would not admit him into the fort ; 
that there were 12 soldiers at Crown Point, & he 
judged near 200 et Ticonderoga; that those forts 
are out of repair, & much in ruins; that it was 
his opinion our men would undoubtedly be able 
to take them; & that he met our men last Thurs- 
day, who were well furnished with cattle & wag- 
ons, laden with provision, & in good spirits, who 
he supposed would arrive there last Sabbath day, 
& he doubted not but this week they would be in 
possession of those forts. He informed them 
where they might obtain a plenty of ball; & there 
are cannon enough at Crown Point which they 
cannot secure from us. That he saw the Old 
Sow from Cape Breton, & a number of good 
brass cannon at Ticonderoga. Should this expe- 
dition succeed, & should the Council of War send 
up their orders for the —_ this way to trans- 
port by land 20 or 30 of the best of the cannon 
to Head Quarters, I doubt not but the people in 
this Country would do it with all Expedition. We 
could easily collect a thousand yoke of cattle for 
the business. 

Since I wrote the last Paragraph an express has 
arrived from Benedict Arnold, commander of the 
forces against Ticonderoga, for recruits, in conse- 
quence of which orders are issued out for a De- 
tachment of 18 men out of each Company in this 
Regiment, to march immediately, who will be on 
their way this day. 

I am, Sir, with great Respect, 
Your Humble Servant, 
THoMAS ALLEN. 


PITTSFIELD, May 4, 1775. 
General Pomeroy: 

Sir,—I have the pleasure to acquaint you 
that a number of gentlemen from Connecticut 
went from this place last Tuesday morning, hav- 
ing been joined by Col. Easton, Capt. Dickinson, 
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& Mr. Brown, with 40 soldiers, on an Expedition 
against Ticonderoga and Crown point, expecting 
to be reinforced by a Thousand Men from the 
Grants above here; a Post having previously 
taken his Departure to inform Col. Ethan Allen 
of the Design, and desiring him to hold his Green 
Mountain Boys in actual readiness. The Expe- 
dition has been carried on with the utmost Se- 
cresy, as they are in hopes of taking those forts 
by surprise. We expect they wiil reach those 
forts by Saturday next, or Lord’s Day at farthest. 
The plan was concocted at Hartford last Saturday 
by the Governour & Council, Col. Hancock, Mr. 
Adams, and others from our province being 
present. Three huncred pounds was drawn im- 
mediately out of the Treasury for the aforesaid 
purpose, and committed to those gentlemen that 
were here. We earnestly pray for success to this 
important expedition, as the taking those places 
would afford usa Key to all Canada. There is, if 
the Accounts are to be depended on, not more 
than 20 soldiers at each fort, & there is a large 
Number of Cannon, & I hear as excellent brass 
Cannon as we could wish. Should success attend 
this Expedition, we expect a strong reinforcement 
will be sent from the Western part of Connecticut 
to keep those forts & to repair & fortify them 
well. 

We have had much work here of late with the 
Tories. A dark plot has been discovered of send- 
ing names down to General Gage, in Consequence 
of which & the critical situation of this town, we 
have been obliged to act with vigour, & have sent 
Mr. Jones & Graves to Northampton Goal, where 
they now lie in close confinement; & have sent a 
Hue & Cry after Maj. Stoddard & Mr. Little, who 
have fled to New York for Shelter. We hope it 
will not be long before they are taken into Cus- 
tody & committed to close Confinement. Our 
Tories are the worst in the Province. All the 
effect the late & present operations have had upon 
them is, they are mute & pensive & secretly 
wish for more prosperous Days to Toryism. 

As to your important Operations, Sir, you have 
the fervent Prayers of all good Men that Success 
may attend them. I hope God will inspire you 
with wisdom from above in all your Deliberations, 
& your Soldiers with Courage and Fortitude, & 
that Boston will be speedily delivered into your 
Hands, the General thereof & all the King’s 
Troops—that that Den of Thieves, that nest of 
Robbers, that Asylum for Traitors & Murderers 
may be broken up, & never another red-coat from 
England set foot on these shores. I have been 
concerned lest General Gage should spread the 
small Pox in your Army. May Heaven protect 
your Army from his wicked wiles. May you be 
shielded, Sir, in the day of Battle, & obtain a 
complete Victory over those enemies of God & 
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Mankind. I have but one observation to make, 
which I have often made upon the Histories I 
have read, & then I must put an End to this 
tedious Epistle ; it is this —Reldom or never do 
the greatest Generals duly improve a Victory when 
it is obtained. 
I am, Sir, with great Respect, Your 
obedient Humble Servant, 
To General Pomeroy. THOMAS ALLEN. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 
OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

To the President and Members of the Historical 

Society: 

THE report of the treasurer, presented at the 
last meeting of the society, and that of the trus- 
tees of the publication fund at this, are gratify- 
ing as evidence of a prosperity which a few years 
ago was not deemed within ourreach. It has only 
been by a rigid care for the interests of the soci- 
ety, and the development of a system permanent 
in its character, that we have been carried thus far 
towards a point at which our establishment may 
be viewed as based upon a solid foundation. 

It may be well to recall some of our past his- 
tory, in order that a proper value shall be attached 
to the means by which we have been raised from 
obscurity. About the year 1840, no money for 


several a had been collected by the treasurer ; 


and, although the society had been in existence 
nearly twenty years, its library numbered less than 
one hundred volumes. Ata meeting in that year, 
there were present but two members to hear a dis- 
course which was to be read. The failure was so 
apparent that, in a moment of mortification, there 
was offered a resolution to dissolve the society. 
It was fortunate that one of the gentlemen present 
saw, in this unpropitious state of affairs, only a 
reason why there should be adopted measures for 
its retrieval. Heaccordingly introduced the policy 
of increasing the number of members, having a 
care that a portion of them were young. It is to 
the venneails Samuel Breck that we are indebted 
for, perhaps, our continued existence. 

It was just at this period of the revival of the 
society, that it received from the estate of Paul 
Beck a bequest of one hundred dollars, and from 
that of Peter 8. Du Ponceau, one of two hundred 
dollars. Owing, however, to its embarrassed 
financial condition, both these bequests were ex- 
pended, although that of Mr. Beck was in the 
nature of a trust. He had left to thirty institu- 
tions one hundred dollars each, “ with the request 
that they would keep the principal of the bequest 
permanently invested, and use the income thereof; 
it being his intention to perpetuate, by this bequest, 
his annual subscription to each, so long as they 
may continue to exist.” And he “recommended 
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to the societies to pass a by-law, making it obliga- 
tory on the members to keep their subscription 
list full, by making constant exertions to supply 
the place of every member they may lose by death, 
resignation, or otherwise.” 

It has not been eight years since a resolution to 
restore these sums, as well as those resulting from 
life-memberships, from the treasury when it should 
be found practicable, and to invest them as a per- 
manent fund, was defeated, because, it was said, 
the receipts of the society would not admit of it. 
In the following year the resolution was again 
offered, and again defeated.. A third attempt was 
successful. For carrying out these views, the so- 
ciety.is entirely indebted to the liberal and intel- 
ligent action of the present treasurer, Mr. Charles 
M. Morris, who, to the lasting benefit of this 
institution, has just been elected to that most im- 
portant office. His report shows us that those 
sums, now become almost insignificant, were long 
ago restored ; that more has been added; and that 
the whole now amounts to more than one thou- 
sand dollars. There has recently been created by 
us a permanent trust fund for publications, which, 
with the above, now amounts to twelve thousand 
five hundred dollars. Entire success, then, has so 
far attended the labors which have been directed 
towards the liberal endowment necessary for the 
sphere of usefulness we desire to occupy. 

When the paintings, which now are fitly placed 
in the Hall of Independence, were sold, I deemed 
it proper to give what aid I could to our associate, 
Mr. D. B. Hinman, then a member of the city 
councils, that as many as could be of the histori- 
cal gallery created by the elder Peale, should be 
there preserved. It is a source of gratification to 
know that a very liberal subscription towards 
obtaining them was made among our members ; 
which, however, became inoperative, on an agree- 
ment by the city councils to purchase to a certain 
amount. Yet there was a considerable number of 
the pictures secured to that public use by means 
of the aid spoken of. 

The importance and value of this gallery, situ- 
ated as it is in that place around which the richest 
historical recollections of the nation will forever 
cluster, may faintly be appreciated, by the fact 
that there have visited it, in the course of a single 
month, ten thousand three hundred and fifty-six 
(10,356) persons. It is to be regretted, consider- 
ing its importance, that quite a number of the 
names painted on the frames of the portraits are 
not correctly spelt. And it would be well if coun- 
cils, in view of sorich a trust, should request some 
such institution as the Academy of Fine Arts to 
yermanently exercise over it, by a committee of 
its board of directors, an advisory and concurrent 
supervision with their committee on city prop- 
erty. Owing tocertain inherent causes, there will 
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not be maintained, without some such intelligent 
action, the high degree of excellence which marked 
its inception. To my mind there has already been 
a departure from it. 

With the same feeling as in the above case, there 
was such aid as he required furnished to our as- 
sociate, Mr. James KR. Lambdin, who was urged 
to undertake painting the series of portraits of 
Governors of the State, which, a year ago, was 
completed; and which, being as well appreciated 
at accion as here, was at once, with a judi- 
cious liberality, purchased for the public use by 
the legislature. These paintings now adorn the 
Governor’s room in the Capitol. 

The gallery of paintings in the hall of the so- 
ciety has so increased as to occupy very nearly all 
the space which can be devoted to it. It should 
be viewed only as the nucleus of a collection that 
may with certainty be acquired. But, small and 
imperfect as it is, there has been manifested 
towards it a degree of interest well calculated to 
repay those who have generously contributed to 
its formation. 

Until a few days ago there was every reason to 
believe that, through the exertions of one of our 
members, Mr. James Ross Snowden, there would 
shortly go into operation a law under which would 
have been established a medal department at the 
mint of the United States. A groundless fear that 
the business of artists would be interfered with 
has just led to the withdrawal of the section of 
the proposed law relating to it. As artists have 
no right to use the public dies, and as the estab- 
lishment of such a department would, in fact, be a 
direct advantage to them, there can be no doubt 
of the success of this measure within a reasonable 
time. When it shall be adopted, it is to be hoped 
that it will be in such a form as to authorize sets 
of the medals to be sent to foreign governments, 
to the different State governments, and to their 
Historical Societies. The returns of their medals, 
which would be made by foreign governments, 
would form at the mint a cabinet of remarkable 
historical interest and value. 

It may be of interest to the society to know 
that the volume produced by Mr. Winthrop Sar- 
gent, the “ History of Braddock’s Expedition,” has 
elicited from the press of this country numerous 
encomiums of a most flattering character. Those 
from abroad have not been less so. A late letter 
of Mr. George Grote, the historian of Greece, 
speaks in high terms of it. I am tempted to ex- 
tract the following remarks concerning it, from 
the Westminster Review: “An Amesican book 
of considerable merit, * * * * The chief 
matter of it is derived from official reports ob- 
tained in the English and French State paper 
office. These have been carefully edited, and for 
their better elucidation, a long explanatory in- 
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troduction is prefixed, which occupies indeed 
half the book; but which deserves very far more 
respectful treatment than the similar introduc- 
tions usually furnished by editors for the English 
societies.” Another work, on an event of deep 
interest, also of the western part of the State, and 
which will contain rather more matter than Brad- 
dock’s Expedition, has been written, and is now in 
preparation for the press, from which it will appear 
in the course of a few months. 

It is then seen that, in the short space of three 
years, our society has been instrumental in the 
establishment of three galleries of paintings ; and 
a permanent publication fund; and a national 
cabinet of medals may almost be added to the list. 
They are all of an historical order. It is true that 
they are not of great magnitude, for they are new; 
yet they are of such a character that, with intelli- 
gent direction, their proper and satisfactory in- 
crease may be readily effected; and, should such 
direction happily attend them, they will surely be 
of first importance. 

My intercourse with the members of the society 
enables me to state that the direction of its labors 
meets with their cordial approbation. With a 
very few exceptions, the gentlemen who had 
resigned, some of them more than twenty years 
ago, have, under a general resolution, withdrawn 
their resignations. These, as well as the members 
newly elected, have expressed their approval of 
our policy by a material indorsement in their 
payments to our funds that leaves no room for 
misapprehension. This policy, as our members 
have been told, and which has béen sanctioned by 
repeated resolutions, is to continue our present 
labor, with a view to make the publication fund to 
consist, as soon as practicable, of a thousand sub- 
scribers. This desirable result could easily be 
attained were each subscriber to obtain another 
one. ‘To further this, new subscribers are entitled 
to the volumes already issued. 

It cannot be many years before measures to 
secure for the society’s use a ee building 
will become necessary. ‘To establish a foundation 
for this object, subscriptions, amounting to two 
thousand dollars, payable in five equal annual in- 
stalments, have been made for a building fund; 
which, however, will not be binding until the sum 
of five thousand dollars shall have been subscribed. 
This moderate sum, it is hoped, will soon be ob- 
tained. It is very certain that, without such a 
beginning, no successful effort to accomplish the 
object can reasonably be hoped for. 

But it is to be from a much more widely 
extended basis of our system of publications, 
that the society can hope to properly perform the 
labor that is before it. It has been freely claimed, 
that, in material for the field of historical litera- 
ture, as in every other, our State is behind none in 
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the Union. The intelligence of the State, how- 
ever, has not, either in its collective capacity or in 
associations of its citizens, afforded the needful and 
sufficient support for its development, and for such 
display of it as is thought to be the duty of a 
people who claim for their political institutions a 
transcendent pre-eminence. It has not been the 
fault of the people at large; for, so far as our so- 
ciety is concerned, there has been of our recent 
labors a responsive appreciation on their part, 
which has quickl conte in placing it, as to its 
publications, at the head of American historical 
societies. So remarkable has been our success in 
this department, that, following us, there has been 
created for the Massachusetts Society a publica- 
tion fund of ten thousand dollars, and one, on our 
plan, for the American Antiquarian Society, that 
also promises to be entirely successful. The pres- 
ident of the New York Society, Mr. Luther Brad- 
ish, in a late letter to our treasurer, informs *him 
that as soon as their fine building, now nearly com- 
pleted, shall be entirely so, their attention will be 
directed to the founding of just such a trust fund 
as ours. A number of other societies either have 
established, or are about to do so, their publica- 
tions on an enlarged and liberal system. 
greater want has been felt by such associations, 
and yet, until ours, there had been scarcely an 
effort made to meet it. 

Since my last report there have been added to 
the library seven hundred and sixty-nine volumes, 
six hundred and twenty pamphlets, thirty-six 
titles of maps, atlases, and engravings, and forty- 
seven of manuscrips. Some of these latter two 
titles include numerous separate maps or manu- 
scripts. 

TOWNSEND WarD, Librarian. 
Hall of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, February 9th, 1857. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


CONNECTICUT. 


LITCHFIELD County Historical AND ANTIQUA- 
RIAN SociETy.— A business meeting was held at 
the Mansion House in Litchfield, on Friday even- 
ing, March 6, Hon. Seth P. Beers in the chair. 
Rev. J. M. Willey and Rev. James Richards, 
D. D., were invited to lecture on some historical 
topic of their own selection, at such convenient 
time as shall hereafter be agreed upon. Hon. 
Frederic A. Tallmadge, of New York city, William 
Paver, Esq., of York, England, and William H. 
Whitmore, Esq., of Boston, were elected honorary 
members of the society. 
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MAINE Historica Society (Officers below). — 
The semi-annual meeting of this society was held 
at Augusta on the afternoon and evening of March 
5th: Hon. William Wiilis, the president, in the 
chair. After some preliminary business, E. L. 
Hamlin, Esq., of Bangor, exhibited two MS. 
journals, one of an exploring expedition from 

ew Gloucester to Livermore in Maine through 
the woods for a settlement in 1773; the other of 
a journey from Roxbury to Lake George in 1755, 
also the autobiography and correspondence of 
the late Park Holland. A.C. Hamlin, of Ban- 
gor, produced some fine pictographs of the Digh- 
ton Rock, and other Indian remains in New Eng- 
land, also a fac simile of the scratches on the 
rocks at Monhegan; all taken by himself, and 
described in an interesting paper, which he read 
to the society. There were also read extracts 
from Gov. Pownal’s journal to the Penobscot in 
May, 1759, to establish a fort there, and take pos- 
session of the country, with interesting notes, pre- 

ared by Joseph Williamson, Esq., of Belfast. 
Mr. Williamson also furnished a valuable paper, 
iving a description of the large collection of coins 
found in the neighborhood of Castine in 1840-41, 
principally French crowns, and none of a later 
date than 1689; together with an account of the 
Baron St. Castin, his family, and settlement on 
that promontory. At the same meeting, John 
McKeen, Esq., of Brunswick, read an able and 
elaborate article on Weymouth’s voyage to our 
coast in 1605, and Popham’s colony in 1607: in 
this, he undertook to prove that the harbor 
visited by Weymouth was Boothbay and not St. 
Georges, and the river, the Kennebec and not the 
Penobscot. He entirely repudiated the theory of 
Dr. Belknap on this subject, and believed that he 
and Capt. Williams, by whose opinion Belknap 
was guided, formed their conclusions on a mis- 
apprehension of the facts and localities. We 
think this question is still an open one, and we 
desire to see a further discussion of it. 

In the evening, the society met again at the 
Representatives’ chamber, where an address was 
delivered by the president, Mr. Willis; in which, 
after reviewing the progress of literary and histor- 
ical studies in Maine, he proceeded to give bio- 
graphical notices of his six predecessors in the 
presidency of the society, viz: Gov. Parris, Pres. 
Allen, late of Bowdoin College, Rev. Dr. Nichols, 
the late Chief Justice Mellen, the Hon. Stephen 
Longfellow, and the Hon. Robert H. Gardiner. 

This address was followed by a very interesting 
paper, read by J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, on the settlement of Pemaquid and the adja- 
cent territory. Mr. Thornton’s researches have 
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recovered many new and valuable facts relative to 
the early settlement of Maine, and will make his 
paper, which is to form a portion of the forthcom- 
ing volume of the society’s Collections, an inter- 
esting and valuable contribution to our historical 
knowledge. 

We noticed among the members present, Pres- 
ident Woods of Bowdoin College, Rev. J. 8. C. 
Abbott, Hon. R. H. Gardiner, Dr. Tappan of 
Augusta, and a number of members of the legis- 
lature, besides a very pleasant sprinkling of 
ladies, whose attendance upon these public meet- 
ings have given them a cheerful aspect. The 
audience appeared highly gratified by the commu- 
nications read, and the meeting was one of the 
most successful which the society has held. 

We are permitted to make some extracts from 
the discourse of Mr. Willis: 

“The government of Maine, early after its 
organization, in June, 1820, imitating the noble 
example of the Commonwealth from which it had 
amicably separated, after a union of 142 years, 
took prompt measures to promote the cause of 
good learning and good morals in the new Com- 
monwealth, then commencing its hopeful career.” 
He then states that Maine, at the first session of 
her legislature, made provision for the establish- 
ment of a medical school at Bowdoin College ; 
and passed an “act to encourage literature and 
the useful arts and sciences,” by which was granted 
to Bowdoin College $21,000, and $7,000 to the 
College at Waterville. He then continues: “ The 
next year this historical society was incorporated, 
consisting of 49 members, including the governor 
of the State, the president of Bowdoin College, 
the judges of the supreme court, and other prom- 
inent men in the State, of whom 16 only are now 
living. The society was organized in April, 1822, 
and Albion K. Parris, then governor of the State, 
was elected president. * * In 1831 the society 
published its first volume of transactions, which 
embraced the histories of several towns, and other 
exceedingly valuable papers ; among which were 
extracts from Gov. Lincoln’s MS. on the Indian 
language and Catholic missions ; a journal of the 
expedition across Maine to Quebec in 1775, by 
Col. Montressor, with Gen. Arnold’s letters; and 


original documents relating to the early history of 
the State; all a oe by a beautiful introductory 


chapter from the classic penof Judge Ware. Our 
1st volume has been followed by three others, 
. containing matter of great interest to the students 
of our history, and creditable to the society. The 
3d volume was published in 1853, the 4th in 1855, 
and the 5th will be published before the expira- 
tion of another year, containing the first printed 
edition of valuable documents relating to the early 
settlements between the Kennebec and Penobscot 
15 
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rivers, which have recently been discovered in the 
State department of New York.” 

The officers for the current year are: President, 
Hon. William Willis, of Portland; Correspon- 
ding Secretary, Prof. Parker Cleaveland, LL. D. 
of Brunswick ; Recording Secretary, Hon. Phin- 
eas Barnes; TZreasurer, John McKeen; Libra- 
rian, Prof. A. 8. Packard; Publishing Committee, 
Hon. William Willis, Leonard Woods, D. D., Rev. 
John 8. C. Abbott, Hon. Robert H. Gardiner, and 
John McKeen, Esq. ; Standing Committee, Leon- 
ard Woods, D. D., Hon. James W. Bradbury, 
Prof. Parker Cleaveland, LL. D., John McKeen, 
Esq., and Hon. Robert P. Dunlap. 

The annual meeting is held at Brunswick on the 
day of commencement at Bowdoin College. A 
semi-annual meeting is held at Augusta during 
the session of the legislature. 


MARYLAND. 


MARYLAND Historica Socirry (Officers, 
No. 3, p. 77).— The monthly meeting, held on 
Thursday, March 5, was fully attended. 

The following gentlemen, nominated at the last 
meeting, were elected active members: Lyman 
Fulton, Charles Findlay, J. Stricker Jenkins, Hugh 
Jenkins, Jr., Hugh A. Cooper, H. D. Mears, 
Alexander E. Brown, William S. Waters, Wilson 
C. N. Carr, William H. Beatty, Edward M. Keith, 
Philip T. Tyson, Alfred Jenkins, George U. Por- 
ter, Robert T. Baldwin, Milton Whitney, Joseph 
C. Whitney. 

Rey. Dr. Burnap, chairman of the library com- 
mittee, in view of the recent liberal donation of 
Mr. Peabody, in part for the formation and sup- 
port of a library, asked instructions relative to 
the course to be pursued by the committee, respect- 
ing the subscriptions for the same purpose, which 
they were on the point of endeavoring to obtain. 

On motion, the society resolved to desire the 
committee to suspend further action on this point, 
until otherwise instructed. Mr.George W. Brown 
deemed it due to John Hopkins, Esq., to say, that 
he was the first oo to whom application was 
made, and liberally responded by a subscription of 
one thousand dollars. 

The president read a letter from J. R. Lambdin, 
of Philadelphia, proposing to paint and present to 
the society a copy of a portrait of Baron De Kalb, 
now in Independence hall; also his own letter in 
reply, accepting the offer in the name of the so- 
ciety. 

Hon. W. F. Giles, after some remarks com- 
mendatory of the character of George Peabody, 
Esq., and his recent noble endowment of an 
Institute, to be placed under the charge of the 
society, offered a resolution proposing the appoint- 
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ment of a committee, including the president, to 
obtain a portrait of Mr. Peabody, to be placed in 
the hall of the society, which was unanimously 
adopted. The president named Judge Giles and 
Alonzo Lilley, to act with him on the committee. 

Hon. John P. Kennedy desired to offer a reso- 
lution, connected with the subject introduced by 
Judge Giles. The management of the Institute, 
so liberally endowed by Mr. Peabody, will entail 
upon the society large responsibilities. Having 
known that gentleman’s views from the beginning, 
he was enabled to say, that Mr. Peabody’s inter- 
est in the prosperity of the society had been ever 
active since his first election as a member; that he 
had long since given substantial proofs of the 
strength of his good will, and now was desirous 
of doing still more. His first idea was to intrust 
the whole management of his donation to the 
society; but, considering that the existence of 
the society was not beyond the reach of contin- 
gencies, had thought it best to establish a board 
of trustees, composed of his old friends or their 
sons, with a subsidiary list, many, if not the most 
of whom, are members of the society. The trus- 
tees have an organizing and a visitatorial power ; 
the execution of the details of the plan is left 
with the society. It was Mr. Peabody’s particu- 
lar wish that the charge of the visible roperty 
should be with the society, and he had, coaies, 
made ample provision for its accommodation, and 
wished it to occupy its rooms immediately on their 
completion, and to assume the charge of the insti- 
tution. 


Mr. Peabody believed that this community 
stood in need of the means of improvement in 


science and art. His plan was the embodiment of 
an idea, that would be felt and appreciated, not 
here only, but through the State and the United 
States. It would result in affording additional 
facilities to the art student and the man of letters, 
—to all, in fact, desirous of improvement, — and 
would tend to elevate the standard of literary 
culture, and make the city a centre of taste and 
refinement. 

In its connection with this noble and compre- 
hensive design, the Historical Society would find 
itself strengthened, and could not but enjoy in- 
creased means, as well of general usefulness as 
of accomplishing the special objects of its organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Kennedy concluded by presenting a copy 
of Mr. Peabody’s letter of Feb. 12, 1857, and 
moving the appointment of a committee of five, 
to consider and report to the society what is ex- 
pedient to be done by it, in reference to codper- 
ating in the promotion of the objects contemplated 
by him in that letter. Messrs. Renate Streeter, 
Nicholas, Read, and Rev. Mr. Dalrymple were 
chosen to serve as the committee. 
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The president stated that the publishers of the 
Historical Magazine desired the society to appoint 
a corresponding editor; and proposed the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Streeter, who was accordingly 
chosen to act in that capacity. 

On motion of Mr. Kennedy, a committee, con- 
sisting of Gen. Smith, ied Giles, and Mr. 
Hinckley, was appointed to nominate a gentleman 
to deliver the next annual address. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Essex Instrrute.—A meeting was held in 
Salem on Friday evening, March 20. A very 
interesting paper upon the clergy of Salem just 

revious to the Revolution was read by Mr. G. L. 

treeter. Sketches of Rev. Dr. Thomas Barnard, 
of the North church; Rey. Thomas Barnard, 
senior, and Rev. Asa Dunbar, of the First church ; 
Rev. James Dimon, of the East church; Rev. Mr. 
Gilchrist, of the Episcopal church; and Rev. Dr. 
Nathaniel Whitaker, of the Tabernacle church, 
were given. At the conclusion of the paper, 
Hon. Charles W. Upham expressed the pleasure 
he had enjoyed in listening to it, and narrated 
several anecdotes relating to the subject, one of 
which he had from Col. Timothy Pickering. Mr. 
Upham also spoke of several eminent characters 
in Salem at the time he went there, any one of 
whom would have taken a front rank in the largest 
cities of the country. He was followed by brief 
conversational remarks from several other gentle- 
men. A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. 
Streeter, for the interesting and instructive enter- 
tainment he had furnished. Quite a number of 
donations were announced at this meeting. 


MAssacHUseTTs HistoricaL Society (Offi- 
cers, No. 2, p. 46).—A monthly meeting was 
held in Boston, on Thursday evening, March 12, 
at the residence of the president, Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop. 

On opening the meeting, the president called 
the attention to two interesting relics before him. 
One was a small, neat mahogany table, well sup- 

lied with drawers, formerly used by Lord Chat- 
inks passing from him to Lord Temple; and 
thence coming down, a family heirloom, to its 
resent owner. On this table was a portable ma- 
ogany writing-desk, of thorough workmanship, 
about twelve inches wide, sixteen inches long, and, 
four inches deep, box-like in shape, and in every 
way neat and light. At one end is a drawer, 
parted off for ink, pens, letters, and paper. On 
opening the cover, a slanting and convenient writ- 
ing desk, lined with velvet, is formed by means 
of a neatly arranged rack. Here may be seen, in 
the round, clear, and characteristic handwriting 
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of the immortal author of the Declaratioa of In- 
dependence, the following history : 


“Tho: Jefferson gives this writing desk to 
Joseph Coolidge, Junr., as a memorial of affec- 
tion. It was made from a drawing of his own by 
Ben. Randall, ecabinet-maker, of Philadelphia, 
with whom he first lodged on his arrival in that 
city in May, 1776, and is the identical one on 
which he wrote the Declaration of Independence. 
Politics, as well as Religion, has its superstitions. 
These, gaining strength with time, may, one day, 
give imaginary value to this relic, for its associa- 
tion with the birth of the great charter of our 
independence. 

“ MonTICELLO, Nov. 18, 1825.” 


In the drawer were three Paris visiting cards of 
the olden time, with pictures on them of the Col- 
liseum, etc., and an original visiting card of John 
Adams. It is small, rather rough looking, bear- 
ing simply, in large handwriting, “ Mr. Adams.” 

After business of no special public interest, Rev. 
Dr. Frothingham arose, and, with a feeling allu- 
sion to Dr. Kane’s death, presented some a 
propriate resolutions; which were unanimously 
adopted. 

The meeting was uncommonly interesting from 
the articles of vertu which the president — and on 


this occasion, also, the host of elegant ree 


— exhibited. Among these were the Bible once 
in the possession of Melancthon, now owned by 
George Livermore, Esq. ; Price’s original map of 
Boston in 1733; the beautiful Washington cane, 
so long, or tall, as to look more like the baton of 
the leader of a band, than one of our modern 
canes, — for, in wearing it, it was usual to take 
hold of such canes in the middle; and several col- 
lections of manuscripts which were presented to 
the Society. 


NEw ENGLAND HIsToRICAL AND GENEALOGI- 
cAL Society (Officers, No. 2, p. 46).—A 
stated meeting was held on Wedoulawahmeess, 

‘arch 4, the president, William Whiting, Esq., 
the chair. 

The meeting was chiefly of a business nature. 
Letters — accepting membership, to which they 
had been elected at a previous meeting, and ten- 
dering their thanks for the honor conferred — 
were read from the following gentlemen, viz. : 
John L. Fox, M. D., U.S. N., of Charlestown ; 
Edwin D. Buckman, M. D., of Bristol, Pa.; 
George T. Thacher, Esq., of Dorchester ; Enoch 
C. Rolfe, M. D., of Boston; and Luke Brooks, 
Esq., of Salem. 

David Pulsifer, Esq., exhibited a relic from the 
old Curwin mansion in Salem, being a fragment 
of a beam of red oak taken from the apartment 
where Judge Curwin examined the witches in the 
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time of the delusion of 1692. This house — of 
which a view is given in Dr. Felt’s “ History of 
Salem,” vol. L, p. 410—Zis said to have been 
built in 1642. Mr. Pulsifer related some circum- 
stances connected with this delusion; among 
them, certain facts concerning the torture of Giles 
Corey, who was pressed to death; which facts he 
had heard a number of years ago from an aged 
friend in Salem, to whom they had been related 
by his uncle, a witness of that tragic scene. 


NEW YORK. 


New York Historicat Socrety (Officers, No. 
2, p. 48).— The monthly meeting was held on 
Tuesday evening, March 3, Hon. Luther Bradish 
presiding. Mr. Moore, the librarian, read a letter 
from Mr. Henry Bowers, accompanying the dona- 
tion of two interleaved almanacs, formerly belong- 
ing to William Cushing, one of the Associate Jus- 
tices of the U. 8S. Supreme Court. The following 
memorandum, under date of March 4, 1793, has 
a peculiar interest at this time: 


“4, Monday.—Adm* y® oath of office to y® 
Presid' of y* U. 8.” 


This was the inauguration of Washington at the 
beginning of his second term. John Jay, the 
Chief Justice, wes then in England, negotiating 
the famous treaty with that country, and Judge 
Cushing, as senior Justice, administered the ‘oath. 

The Committee on the Fine Arts, through Ben- 
jamin R. Winthrop, Esq., presented a report 
upon the donation of John Earl Williams, Esq. 
(See No. 2, p. 48). The committee regard the 
bust of Columbus, presented by Mr. Williams, not 
only as possessing rare merit as a work of art, 
but as having a peculiar interest for its associa- 
tions. The bust was executed by Mr. Gott, an 
English artist in Rome, and is copied from an 
original in the Museum of the Capitol at Rome. 
At the recommendation of the Committee, the 
thanks of the society were voted to Mr. Williams, 
and a complete set of their publications ordered 
to be suitably bound and presented to him. 

Rev. Samuel Osgood, D. D., offered some ap- 
propriate resolutions upon the death of Dr. Elisha 
K. Kane, recording a “ grateful tribute to his 
memory, as of an heroic navigator, instructor, his- 
torian, and patriotic and humane man.” Dr. 
Osgood in a brief but eloquent speech paid a rev- 
erend homage to the memory of Dr. Kane. Fred- 
eric De Peyster then read an interesting paper 
reviewing the services of Dr. Kane to science and 
humanity, and eulogizing him as one of the high- 
est benefactors of his race. 

The paper of the evening — on “ The Dutch at 
the North Pole, and the Dutch in Maine,” by Gen- 
eral Watts De Peyster—was read by Frederic 
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De Peyster, E On account of its length, 
extracts only could be read. The paper was evi- 
dently prepared with care, and will be valuable 
as an historical document. Qn motion of Hon. 
J. W. Beekman, the thanks of the society. were 
accorded to the author, and a copy solicited for 
the archives and for such further disposition as 
the society should see fit to make. 

S. F. Streeter, Esq., of Baltimore, who has 
made important investigations into the Indian his- 
tory of Maryland and Virginia; David Pulsifer, 
Esq., of Boston, an antiquary well versed in the 
early history of New England, whose labors upon 
the ancient records of Massachusetts are begin- 
ning to be appreciated; and Henry Bond, M. D. 
of Philade]phia, author of the lately published 
history of Watertown, Mass., which is a miracle 
of industry and an invaluable addition to the 
genealogy of New England, — were unanimously 
elected corresponding members of the society. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


HisToRIcaAL SocrETY OF PENNSYLVANIA (Offi- 
cers No. 3, p. 81). —A stated meeting was held 
March 9th, at their hall, Dr. George H. Burgin 
presiding. 

The corresponding secretary announced the 
death of the Earl of Ellesmere, one of the 
foreign members of the society. He also read 
an interesting letter from President R. Weiser, 
of the Central College of Iowa, a great-grandson 
of Col. Conrad Weiser, the well known Indian 
interpreter. 

The librarian read a letter from E. W. Bailey, 
presenting three folio volumes of the Antique 
Florentine Gallery. The work is very rare and 
is in excellent preservation. He also read a letter 
from James S. Earle of Philadelphia, presenting 
a picture of the “ Blowing up of the frigate Au- 
gusta;” which, as it possesses historical interest, 
Mr. Earle wishes to retain in Philadelphia, and 
therefore desires to have placed in the society’s 
collection of paintings. He next announced the 
arrival at Philadelphia of Granville John Penn, 
Esq., a great-grandson of William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania; and stated that he had 
received from him the following letter : 

“ Jones’ Hore., PHILADELPHIA, 
March 4, 1857. 

“ My Dear Sir, —I brought out with me, from 
England, a very interesting and valuable record 
belonging to our family, which I am desirous to 
present to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
as the fittest depository for a document of so 
much historical interest, viz: the belt of wampum 
— by the Indian chiefs to the founder of 

ennsylvania, at the great treaty which was held 
at Shackamaxon, in 1682, confirmatory of the 
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treaty of friendship which was then concluded 
between them. 

“T shall be much obliged to you to be so good 
as to inform me at what time it would be most 
agreeable to the society to receive this precious 
relic, when I shall have great pleasure in placing 
it in their hands, to be preserved among the 
archives of Pennsylvania. 

“ And I remain, my dear sir, yours, very faith- 
fully, GRANVILLE J. PENN. 

“ To Townsend Ward, Esq., etc., etc., etc., 
Librarian of Hist. Soc. of Pa.’ j 


When, on motion, it was 


“Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
confer with Mr. Penn, and to make with him such 
arrangements as shall be most agreeable to him 
for the formal presentation of this interesting gift, 
and for its deposit in the archives of the society, 
in connection with the evidences by which its 
authenticity may be manifested to future genera- 
tions.” 


And the following gentlemen were appointed: 
George W. Norris, J. Dickinson Logan, Richard 
Penn Lardner, William Shippen, John Jay Smith, 
and Israel Pemberton. 

The Finance Committee, through Charles S. 
Keyser, Esq., made their report on the treas- 
urer’s account, which was adopted; and the 
report of the Trustees of the Publication Fund 
was also referred to the committee for audit. 

Balloting for new members then took place, 
when the following were elected: Rev. Robert 
Desha Morris, of Newtown; Anthony D. Lever- 
ing, of Leverington; Hon. John Innis Clark Hare, 
Archibald McIntyre, Daniel M. Robinson, James 
8. Earle, Clifford J. Sims, William Struthers, 
John C. Martin, George K. Ziegler, James C. 
IIand, of Philadelphia. , 

After appropriate resolutions concerning the 
death of Elisha Kent Kane, M. D., the Arctic 
Explorer, were passed, the society adjourned. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newport Historicat Society (Officers be- 
low). — The annual meeting was held March 18, 
at Newport. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: : 

President, David King, M. D.; First Vice- 
President, A. H. Dumont, D. D.; Second Vice- 
President, Duncan C. Pell, Esq. ; Corresponding 
Secretary, George C. Mason, mes Recording 
Secretary and Cabinet-keeper, Benjamin B. 
Howland, Esq.; Treasurer, Nathan H. Gould, 
Esq.; Zrustees, William S. Wetmore, William 
Gibbs, Henry Bedlow, William P. Sheffield, and 
J. Prescott Hall, Esquires. 

The peculiar object of this society is to bring 
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out facts relating to the island of Rhode Island 
and to the southern portion of the State. 


RHODE IsLAND HistoricaL Society (Officers, 
No. 2, p. 49).— At the monthly meeting of this 
society for March, a paper was read by Professor 
William Gammell, of Brown University, on the 
“ Loyalists of the American Revolution.” The 
object of the paper was to present an outline of 
the entire question relating to the Loyalists, as a 
subject of American history. The professor first 
enumerated the principal sources of information 
respecting them, which exist in American litera- 
ture, also many of the leading publications which 
have been made concerning them in Great Britain; 
and presented several rare tracts devoted to the 
statement of their case, and petitions to the King 
and Parliament, published in England at the close 
of the last century, which now belong to the 
library of John Carter Brown, Esq. The subject 
was ton presented in three divisions. 1. The 
description and number of the persons who may 
be denominated Loyalists at the period of the 
Revolution. 2. The services they rendered to 
the cause of the King during the war. 3. The 
manner in which they were treated by the gov- 
ernments of the two countries, — or, their punish- 
ment in America and their reward in England. 

In presenting an outline of each of these divi- 
sions of the subject, Prof. Gammell referred to 
particular events, and narrated the lives of many 
eminent Loyalists ; borrowing his illustrations in 
all instances as far as practicable from the history 
of Rhode Island at the period of the Revolution. 
Their disappointment at the treaty of peace in 
1783, and <o claims which they made upon the 
British Government, and their manner of prose- 
cuting them, were also illustrated from the con- 
temporary pamphlets and petitions, and a general 
estimate was given of their fortunes after the war 
as compared with those of the officers and soldiers 
of the Revolution. 


TENNESSEE. 


TENNESSEE HistoricaL Society (Officers be- 
low). —A meeting was held at the office of the 
secretary of State, in Nashville, on Wednesday 
afternoon, Feb. 25th. Dr. Felix Robinson was 
called to the chair, and Anson Nelson chosen 
secretary pro.tem. Many valuable donations 
were announced; among them, a miniature of 
Gov. John Sevier, the first chief magistrate of 
Tennessee ; a portfolio used by Henry Clay while 
senator; and the original manuscript articles of 
government adopted at Nashborough, May 1, 
1780, with the proceedings of said government, 
and the autographs of 246 inhabitants. 

A committee consisting of Thomas Washing: 


a 
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ton, Samuel D. Morgan, and A. W. Putnam, Esqrs., 
was appointed to wait upon Andrew Jackson, Esq., 
and Mrs. Polk, to solicit from them donations of 
articles connected with the personal and public 
histories of the late Presidents Jackson and Polk. 

Messrs. Wales and Putnam made some inter- 
esting suggestions, looking to the promotion of 
the object of the society ; and, on motion of the 
former, the corresponding secretary was requested 
to open a correspondence with other historical 
societies, for the purpose of a more free inter- 
change of views. 

On motion of William Wales, Esq., it was or- 
dered, that an annual address be delivered in the 
month of October of each year, by some person to 
be designated by the society for that purpose. 

Messrs. Hiram K. Walker, R. J. Meigs, Jr., 
and Anson Nelson, were admitted members. The 
meeting was the. adjourned to the 25th of March. 

The Nashville Banner, in noticing this meet- 
ing, observes: “There are scattered throughout 
the State, historical records, archives and memen- 
tos, numerous and invaluable, which are constantly 
being drawn away by foreign societies, or de- 
stroyed and lost. The Tennessee Historical So- 
ciety have the assurance that they will have the 
permanent occupation of a suitable room in the 
Capitol for the deposit of their records and relics, 
and already they have the temporary use of one 
of the vacant apartments. They desire to collect 
whatever can be collected, as speedily as possible.” 

The officers for the current year are: President, 
Nathaniel Cross, Esq.; Vice-President, A. W. 
Putnam, Esq.; Recording Secretary, William F. 
Cooper, Esq.; Corresponding Secretary, John 
R. Eakin, Esq., Wartrace Depot; Treasurer, 
William A. Eichbaum, Esq. 


VIRGINIA. 


VirGINnIA Historica, Socrety.— The annual 
meeting was held at Richmond, in the hall of the 
Atheneum, on Thursday evening, Feb. 5, the 
second Vice-President, William i. Macfarland, 
Esq., in the chair. 

Conway Robinson, Esq., chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, read the report of that com- 
mittee, which will be found in full in our General 
Department. The annual address was then de- 
livered by Rev. Moses D. Hoge. It treated of the 
history, legislation, and policy of Virginia under 
the protectorate of Cromwell. The thanks of the 
society were voted to Rev. Dr. Iloge for his able 
and interesting discourse, and a copy was re- 
quested for preservation in the archives. 

On motion of Robert R. Howison, Esq., 

Resolved, That the society have listened with 
interest and sorrow to the narrative given in the 
report of the Executive Committee, of the last 
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days, death, and burial of our late esteemed sec- 
retary and librarian, William Maxwell, Esq. ; 
and that we adopt the sentiments of the report, 
and warmly approve the action of the committee 
in expressing their regard for the memory of one 
whose labor for the society will never be forgotten. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the donors of 
portraits of Washington, Madison, and Marshall. 

Messrs. Thomas Sampson, Robert J. Morri- 
son, and Archibald Bolling, being recommended 
by the Executive Committee, were unanimously 
elected resident members. 

This society was founded in 1832, with the name 
of “The Virginia Historical and Philosophical 
Society.” Chief Justice Marshall was its presi- 
dent for many years. On the 16th of January, 
1848, it was reorganized as “The Virginia His- 
torical Society.” Hon. William C. Rives was 


elected president, which office he still holds. 


WISCONSIN. 


State Historica, Socrery or WIsconsIN 
(Officers, No. 2, p. 49).— A stated meeting was 
held at Madison, on Tuesday, March 3, Hon. D. J. 
Powers in the chair. 

Forty-three letters were read. The following 
gentlemen, in their letters, promised to furnish 
papers, viz.: Hon. O.C. Crocker, On the early 
settlement of Sheboygan; Rev. Cutting Marsh, 
On the Stockbridge Indians; Hon. M. Frank, On 
the history and progress of Kenosha. Cyrus 
Woodman, Esq., in his letter, suggested that the 
corresponding secretary should visit Jesse Shull 
and other pioneers of western Wisconsin, and 
secure their historical narratives, and authorized 
them to draw upon him for fifty dollars towards 
the expenses. The letter from Hon. Henry 8S. 
Randall, formerly secretary of the State of New 
York, urged upon the society the importance of 
procuring a fire-proof building. That from Rev. 
C. B. Smith, secretary of the Iowa State Histor- 
ical Society, acknowledged the receipt of a state- 
mentrelative to Wisconsin legislation in behalf of 
this society, and stated that use had been made of 
this example and precedent in securing an an- 
nual State appropriation for a similar organiza- 
tion in Iowa, just effected. That from Capt. 
George S. Dodge was accompanied by a collec- 
tion of 110 coins of various nations. 

Quite a number of donations were announced. 
Among the relics received, was a fan carried by 
the wife of Hon. Oliver Wolcott, one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, at her 
marriage in 1755. 

Hon. George F. Wright, of Oshkosh, was chosen 
a life member of the society; J. Kneeland, of 
Milwaukee, and John Willans, of Madison, ac- 
tive members ; and several persons, corresponding 
members. 
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Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 


PLAINS OF ABRAHAM. — The historical reader 
and the tourist are familiar with the classical field 
where Wolfe and Montcalm fell, and some may 
have inquired whence the name is derived. The 
Rev. Mr. Ferland, of Quebec, published in 1854 
a small tract, entitled Notes sur les Regitres de 
Notre Dame de Quebec, which furnishes an ex- 
planation on the subject. 

It seems that Surgeon Adrien Duchesne on the 
10th of October, 1648, donated to one Abraham 
Martin, a pilot, 20 French acres of ground, 
and that the company of New France deeded to 
the same Abraham Martin 12 additional acres. 

A map, accompanying these papers, shew that 
the farm of Abraham lay outside the walls of 
Quebec, between the present Protestant burying- 
ground and the hill known as the Céte d’Abra- 
ham. The farm of Abraham (continues M. Fer- 
land) occupied precisely the ground which long 
bore the name of Abraham’s plain, before that 
designation had been extended to the neighbor- 
ing plateau, and none can dispute that the 
honor belongs to the old pilot of having be- 

ueathed his name to the field of battle whereon 
the armies of Wolfe and Montcalm met.— Notes, 
pp- 12, 13. "ae 


ENTERPRISE AND Boxer. — The U.S. schooner 
“ Enterprise,” under the command of Lieut.-Com. 
William Burrows, sailed from Portsmouth, N. H., 
on the Ist of September, 1813, to cruise between 
Cape Anne and the Bay of Fundy, in search of 
British privateers. The capture of the British 
brig-of-war “ Boxer,” Capt. Blythe, off Monhegan, 
four days after, is well known as one of the most 
brilliant feats in our naval history. The Enter- 
_ took the Boxer into Portland on the 7th of 
September. 
aptain Gordon, of the British flag, wrote to 
Dr. Thornton, the U. 8. Marshal, requesting an 
exchange of prisoners, or their leave of absence 
on parol. He received, in answer, the following 
very courteous letter : 


“Fort ScAMMEL, Sept. 13, 1813. 
“Capt. Gordon: 

“ Sir,—Col. Learned having communicated your 
letter of this day to me, I have the honor to state 
to you, that no power is vested in me to exchange 
prisoners of war, or parole them without the coun- 
try. The officers of the Boxer, who survived the 
action, are paroled and treated as gentlemen and 
brave men who contended with courage in a 
very equal contest for victory and glory. Their 
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wounded are in the same hospital with the wounded 
of the Enterprise, and as well treated. Captain 
Blythe’s body was buried with the same honors as 
the body of Captain Burrows, and the remains of 
the two brave men lie near each other. 

“Your prisoners are treated with humanity, and 
my personal attention will be given to make them 
comfortable. 

“I witnessed the handsome treatment of Capt. 
Gordon to the officers of the Alexander. I am 
proud to say that his reputation stands high as 
a humane officer, and [regret that those, whom the 
fate of war has made prisoners, cannot be permit- 
ted to communicate with the Flag this morning. 

“T have the honor to be, Sir, 

“ Your obed' serv’, 
“THos. G. THORNTON, 
‘“ Marshal.” 


The noble spirit of this letter reflects honor 
upon its author, and its interesting details, respect- 
ing the brave officers and the gallant tars in that 
splendid achievement, develop a temper as hon- 
orable to our humanity as was the capture to our 
valor. THETA. 

LAKESIDE, March, 1857. 


HERMANN E. LupEwic.— The writer of the 


notice of the late Mr. Ludewig, in the second 


number of the Historical Magazine, has omitted 
to mention one of the literary efforts of that ac- 
complished gentleman, which should not be for- 
gotten in an account of his publications. In 1854, 
Mr. Ludewig communicated to the “ Societe de 
Géographie,” of Paris, an article entitled, “ De 
L’ Histoire des Aboriginés du Mexique,” in which 
he advanced some original and peculiar views 
respecting the origin, migrations, and mutual re- 
lations of the Mexican tribes. It is printed in 
the 9th volume, 4th series, of the Bulletins of the 
society. Whatever may be thought of its merits 
as a philosophical and ethnological treatise, it 
manifests the activity of the author’s mind and 
his interest in various departments of historical 
inquiry. 8. F. H. 


Worcester, Mass., March 6. 


Tue GrawaM Famity. —A reference to “Coth- 
ren’s Ancient Woodbury,” in your February num- 
ber, page 51, suggests to me a Note of similar 
character. At page 156, of the above-mentioned 
work, it is stated that the Rev. John Graham, 
A. M. (ancestor of Col. John Lorimer Graham, 
of New York), was the second son of one of the 
Marquises of Montrose, and that he was born in 
Edinburgh, in 1694. This statement is alto- 
gether erroneous, as the following facts — taken 
from “Collins's Peerage, edited by Sir Egerton 
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Brydges,” vol. Iv. pages 214-230 — will plainly 
show. 

James, Ist Marquis (the Great Montrose), was 
an only son. He was succeeded, May 21st, 1650, 
by his only surviving son, James, 2d Marquis. 
The latter had but two sons; James, his succes- 
sor, and Charles,—who died a young man. James, 
3d Marquis, succeeded his father in 1669; and, 
dying in 1684, left an only son, James, who, in 
1707, was created Duke of Montrose. ‘This 
James, the Ist Duke, had four sons, viz: James, 
who died an infant; David, Ist Earl Graham of 
Belford; William, 2d Earl Graham, and successor 
to his father, as 2d Duke of Montrose; and George, 
who died a bachelor, in 1747. To go back a little, 
and thus cover the whole ground: John, 4th Earl 
—father of the “Great Marquis ”— had but two 
brothers, Sir Robert Graham of Innermeath, and 
Sir William Graham of Braco. The father of 
these brothers, John, 3d Earl of Montrose (who 
died in 1608), was an only and posthumous son. 

Ba Fs 

ALBANY, March 7, 1857. 


BENEDICT ARNOLD.— Among my series of au- 
tograph letters (nearly complete) of Generals of 
the Revolutionary War, I find one of Benedict 
Arnold; from which, as it is indicative of his feel- 
ing at the time, I make the following extract. 

MONKBARNS. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

“Sr. Georce’s Key, 9th June, 1770. 
“ Dear Sir,— * . . * * 

“Tam uow in a Corner of the World whence 
you can expect no News of Consequence — Was 
very much shocked the other Day, on hearing the 
Accounts of the most Cruel, Wanton & Inhu- 
man Murders, committed in Boston by the Sol- 
diers — Good God, are the Americans all asleep 
and tamely giving up their Liberties [birth-rights 
effaced], or are they all turned Philosophers, that 
they don’t take imediate Vengeance on such Mis- 
creants; I am afraid of the latter and that we 
shall all soon see ourselves as poor and as much 
oppressed as ever heathen Philosopher was— 

* * + * 7 
“With greatest Esteem D* Sir 
“ Y* sincere Friend 
“ B, ARNOLD.” 
“To B. Douglas, Esq., New Haven.” 


QUERIES. 


Rosert Stops. — Can any of your readers fur- 
nish an account of the life and doings of Robert 
Stobs, the gallant Scotchman who, with Jacob Van 
Braam, was given as a hostage to the French at 
the time of the capture of George Washington, 
at Fort Necessity, in July, 1754? He was subse- 
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quently sent to Quebec, from which place he made 
his escape in 1759, and after a series of most dar- 
ing exploits arrived at Louisburg in the island of 
Cape Breton. From the latter place he followed 
Wolfe back to Quebec, where he arrived in time 
to render some valuable information. The last 
mention of his name which I have seen is in a 
letter from Washington, dated 7th Nov., 1771, 
published in Sparks’s Life and Writings of Wash- 
ington, vol. 11. It is information subsequent to 
that date that I desire. 

A memoir of Stobs — containing a brief notice 
of his birth in the city of Glasgow, of his early 
life, his removal to Virginia, his entering the pro- 
vincial army, his capture with Washington, his 
delivery as a hostage to the French and removal 
to Fort Du Quesne and thence to Quebec, with a 
full account of his remarkable escape and daring 
exploits — was obtained by me from the British 
Museum, several years ago, and republished here, 
with all the additional information I could collect; 
including his two very remarkable and character- 
istic letters, written while confined at Fort Du 
Quesne, to the Governor of Virginia; the compli- 
mentary notices of his sufferings and services by 
Gen. Amherst and the Governor of Virginia, and 
also by the legislature of that State; also an ex- 
tract ons the journal of Capt. Knox of the Brit- 
ish army, alluding to Stobs’s “ particularly meri- 
torious services.” B. C. 

PitTsBuRGH, PA., March 11. 


ROANOKE. —I have read, with much pleasure, 
the query and replies in the H. M. on the signifi- 
cation of “ Manhattan.” I wish that some of our 
Indian names of places in North Carolina could 
be translated, as I have long had a curiosity to 
know their true meaning. I would therefore ask 
if any of your correspondents can give me the 
signification of Reantht the name of the site 
of the first English colony in the New World, and 
also of one of our most important rivers. I would 
also inquire how the island and river, nearly a 
hamdved miles apart,came to bear the same 
name. W. .¥. TF. 

Rauzien, N. C., March. 


Dutcuess County, New Yorx.— Why is 
the name of this county spelt with a ¢? 
BETA. 


Rev. Mr. BAckvs AND HIS MIssIon To Con- 
GRESS IN 1774.— In the Diary of John Adams 
(vol. 11. p. 397) I find, under date of Oct. 14, 
1774, the following entry: “In the evening we 
[several members of congress] were invited to an 
interview at Carpenter’s Hall [Philadelphia] with 
the quakers and anabaptists. Mr. Backus is come | 
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here from Middleborough with a design to apply 
to the Congress for a redress of grievances of the 
anti-pedobaptists in our province. The cases 
from Chelmsford, the case of Mr. White of Haver- 
hill, the cases of Ashfield and Warwick were men- 
tioned by Mr. Backus.” 

I wish to know where I can find any account 
of this Mr. Backus or his mission. In Allen’s 
History of Chelmsford, published in 1820, it is 
stated that a Baptist church was established in 
Chelmsford, in 1771; but this work makes no 
allusion to their grievances. H. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 11. 


[Rev. Isaac Backus was born at Norwich, Conn., 
Jan. 9, 1724. He was settled at Middleborough, 
Mass., first as a Congregationalist and afterwards 
as a Baptist minister. He published a History of 
the Baptists, in 3 vols., 1777, 1784, and 1796; of 
which he prepared an abridgement continued to 
the year 1804. The latter work was reprinted in 
1843, at New York, in the first volume of the 
Baptist Library. Mr. Backus died Nov. 20, 
1806, aged 82. A good memoir of him (reprinted 
in part in the Baptist Library) will be found in 
Benedict’s History of the Baptists, vol. 11, pp. 
267-274. Dr. Allen devotes nearly a page aad a 
half to him in the second edition of his American 
Biographical Dictionary. One of the grievances 
of which the Baptists here complained, at that 
day, was the law obliging them to contribute to 
the support of the Congregational ministers in 
the towns where they resided.] 


INSULT TO THE FLAG OF AMERICA.— Can any 
of your readers inform me of the nature of the 
alleged insult to “the sovereignty and flag of 
America,” mentioned in the following letter of 
John Paul Jones to Robert Morris ? 

CockED Hat. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


“ L’OrreEnt, Oct. 26, 1780. 


“Dear Sir, —As I send the present packet for 
the Admiralty by the Independence, I take the 
liberty to put it under your cover, and leave the 
seal flying for your _— I will write you 
more particularly by Captain Read, who will be 
ready to sail in five or six days. In the mean time, 
I beg you to promote an inquiry into Mr. Trux- 
ton’s indecent conduct here, by insulting the Sov- 
ereignty and Flag of America. 

“Tam ever, with the most affectionate respect, 
Dear Sir, 

“Your most obliged 
“ & humble servant, 
“JoHN PAUL JONES. 

* The Honorable Robert Morris, Esq." 
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Rev. JoHN THAYER, of Boston, originally a 
Congregationalist, afterwards a Catholic clergy- 
man, is very slightly and not very correctly men- 
tioned in Thayer’s Memorial. When did he enter 
the ministry? In what church did he officiate, or 
was he merely a private chaplain ? 

The only data given by his narrative and a let- 
ter in a French account is, that he became a min- 
ister in 1779, officiated two years, was during 
some or all that time chaplain to one whom in 
1791 he styles mayor (gouverneur) of Boston. 
Can these names and the precise dates be given ? 

When and where was his book printed, enti- 
tled “ Controversy between the Rev. John Thayer, 
Catholic missionary of Boston, and the Rev. 
George Leslie, Pastor of a church in Washing- 
ton, New Hampshire, to which are added several 
other pieces,” and how many pages does it con- 
tain ? =e3 

New Yor«, March 17. 


[There was no mayor of Boston in 1791. The 
person spoken of must have been the governor of 

assachusetts. We learn from Loring’s Orators, 
(p- 193) that, in the same year, the “ governor 
and other great men” attended church to hear a 
“ Romish bishop,” — undoubtedly Bishop Carroll, 
who was here in June. John Hancock was gov- 
ernor then. 

Rev. John Thayer is mentioned on p. 170 of 
Mr. Loring’s work. By 1 Mass. Hist. Coll. m. 
264, we find that he was “@onverted to the Cath- 
olic faith in 1783, received priest’s orders at Rome, 
and began his mission here June 10, 1790.” In 
the Columbian Centinel, Jan. 26, 1791, John 
Thayer, “Catholic Missionary of Boston,” warns 
the public against “Louis Rousselet, who styles 
himself Pastor of the Catholic congregation of 
Boston;” and the same journal, June 18, 1791, 
has the following announcement: “On Thursday 
[the 16th] the Right Rev. Bishop Carroll left this 
cag on his return to Maryland. During his visit 

ere he suspended Mr. Rousselet from his func- 
tions, and confirmed Mr. Thayer as pastor of the 
Roman Catholic church in this town.” Mr. 
Thayer officiated in the building erected by the 
old French Protestant church. In the Centinel 
for Jan. 26, 1791, will also be found an article 
signed by Thayer, which refers to former adver- 
tisements by {r. Leslie and himself, and chal- 
lenges Mr. L. or any other minister to a discus- 
sion, either in public or through the columns of a 
newspaper. ] 


Mr. WELSH AND His IMAGE oF Kina Hen- 
DRIcK. — Mr. Welsh, an ingenious Boston artist, 
toiled assiduously a whole twelvemonth in carving 
an image in wood of the famous Mohawk, King 
Hendrick. It was a naked figure, nine feet high, 

16 
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and surrounded by the implements of riot, mur- 
der, and war. The artist carried his work to 
England for exhibition, but on arriving at Ply- 
mouth there happened to be a hot press, and 
being threatened to be impressed, Mr. Welsh was 
obliged to abandon his exhibition and to leave the 
country. Sagittarius’s Letters, p.92. Can any of 
your correspondents give additional particulars of 
this “ Boston artist ? ” a 


JoHN Goopwtn, of Charlestown, married Mar- 
tha Lawthrop Dec. 2, 1669, removed to Boston 
about 1683, and died June 21, 1712, aged 65. 
Can any one inform me where he was born and 
who were his parents? His son Nathaniel married 
for his second wife Bridget Salisbury, perhaps 
widow of John, July 6, 1708-9. Can any person 
inform of her birth, parentage, and the date and 
place of her death? Her husband died at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., about 1753. John Goodwin, son 
of the above Nathaniel, born July 14, 1699, married 
Mercy Robie, Sept. 18, 1722, and died about 
1731. I should like to know when and where he 
and his widow died. All of the above were resi- 
dents of the North End, where John Sevier had a 
large estate on Lynn street, including a wharf. 

Joun G. LOCKE. 

Boston, March 2. 


Ames.— Any information concerning Salmon 
or Zalmon Ames, who was born at Mansfield, Ct., 
Aug. 8, 1769; or of Asa Ames, who was born at 
the same place April 2, 1759; or of any of their 
descendants, would be most gratefully received 
by BERNICE D, AMES. 

Fort Epwarp, N. Y. 


Lt.-Cot. Joun Kincspury. —I wish to ascer- 
tain the ancestry of this person. He was born 
about the year 1718, and was at one time a mer- 
chant in Newbury, Mass., but afterwards removed 
to Pownalborough in the District of Maine. He 
died at Boston, while there on business, between 
the years 1760 and 1770. A younger brother, 
named Benjamin, is said to have emigrated to the 
Coos country in New Hampshire. D. B. A. G. 


Boston, March 21. 


Browne. — Mary Browne was married, 24 
May, 1686, to Thomas Lord, of Ipswich, Mass. 
Can any of your correspondents furnish me with 
her pedigree ? a. ¥. Z. 


Boston, March 13. 


MASSACHUSETTENSIS. — In a catalogue of a Lon- 
don bookseller, bearing date 1843, I find the fol- 
lowing title: ‘“Massachusettensis, or a Series of 
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Facts which laid the foundation of the present 
troubles. 8vo., 1776.” If any reader of this can 
tell me where this edition was printed, by so doing 
he will oblige R, T. 


Boston, March 6. 


WILLIAM LOCKE was a surgeon stationed with 
the troops at Hadley, May, 1676. He had also 
been with the soldiers previous to that time, “ at 
Mount Hope and Naragansett with Capt. Mosely, 
in the Nipmogg country and Cnabeng, with Capt. 
Lathrop,” at “Swansey, Seakonk, Rehoboth, and 
other places.” This appears from his own letter 
to Secretary Rawson, and from certificates signed 
by Major Savage, Captains Henchman, Pynchon, 
and nab. found in the archives at the State 


House. <Any thing further relating to the pedi- 


gree and history of this man, furnished to me, 
will be thankfully received. 


Joun G. Locke. 
Boston, March 2. 


Mears Famity. —I observe, in the proceedings 
of the N. E. Historical and Genealogical Society, 
reference made to Samuel Mears. Can any 
member of that society give me information of 
the Mears family? A Judah Mears was ad- 
mitted a Freeman of the city of New York in 1738. 

MONKBARNS. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Count Ernest’s River. —In Murphy’s trans- 
lation of the Voyages of De Vries, page 36, the 
Indians are said to have killed “some English- 
men, who had gone into Count Ernest’s river in a 
sloop.” Which of the tributaries of the Delaware 
was called “Count Ernest’s river?” Do any of 
the old maps or charts show such a ee p 


BarimoreE, Mp. 


SHawmut.— What is the etymology of the 
word Shawmut, the Indian term for Boston ? 
H. R. 8. 
WasurnorTon, D. C., March 23. 


MICHILIMACKINAC. —At what time and on 
what occasion was the island of Michilimackinac 
first occupied by an English garrison ? i" 

a. R. &. 


ORIGIN OF THE INDIANS. — Are the Indians of 
Hebrew origin ? H. R. S§. 


Prince Mapoc.—Do-the disclosures hereto- 
fore made, and now in the process of being made, 
in the great tumulus at Grave Creek in Western 
Virginia, afford evidences that this tumulus was 
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the place of sepulture of Prince Madoc and his 
successors, or compeers, in the twelfth century ? 


H. R. 8. 


ATAKULLA-KULLA. —Is there any biographical 
account of Atakulla-kulla, who was the presiding 
chief of the Cherokee nation, in 1755? 

H. R. S. 


DoL_uaR Mark.— When was the dollar mark 


($) first used, and what is its origin ? 
G. H. & 


PHILADELPHIA, March. 


OFPICERS IN THE FRENCH War. — 


Vixére fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi: sed omnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longi 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 
Hor., Lib 1V., Ode 9. 


THE truth of these words of the Latin poct 
was sensibly impressed on our mind when lately 
searching for material for brief notices of the 
officers who served in the several Provincial reg- 
iments during the French war. It was the cradle 
in which many were rocked who afterwards im- 
mortalized themselves in the war of Independ- 
ence. But many more having gone down to the 
grave, after lives of hardship and bravery, of whom 
scarcely any traces remain, in the hope of yet 
rescuing even their names from utter oblivion, a 
list of some of them and of their regiments (as 
far as ascertained) is submitted, which ’tis hoped 
will elicit the required information. They served 
under Amherst in the campaign of 1759-60. 


Avery, Lieut. of Fitch’s regiment. 
Baillie, Major. 
Baldwin, Capt. of Ruggles’ regiment. 
Baldwin, Major, supposed to be of R. I. 
Bean, Lieut. of Willard’s. 
Bell, Major. 
Bishop, Lieut. of Lyman’s regiment. 
Brian, Lieut. 
Brewer, Capt. of Rangers. 
Burk, Capt. of Ruggles’ regiment. 
Chick, Lieut. of Lyman’s regiment. 
Collins, Lieut. of Whiting’s regiment. 
Douglass, Major. 
Dougrie, Major. 
Ferris, Capt. of Wooster’s regiment. 
Fitch, Col. Eleazer. 

date of death. 
Gross, Lieut. Col. 
Hawks, Major. 
Harbery, Capt. of Lyman’s. 
Hastings, Capt. of Willard’s. 
Hall, Ensign, of Fitch’s. 
Holdby, Capt. of Wooster's regiment. 
Ingersol, Lieut. Col. 
Johnson, Capt. 
Medlie, Lieut. Col. 
Miller, Lieut. Col. 
Moor, Major. 


? Rangers. 
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Page, Capt. of Ruggles’s regiment. 
Parsons, Lieut. of Whiting’s regiment. 
Parsons, Capt. of Lyman’s regiment. 
Pickering, Lieut. 

Pringle, Lieut. of Wooster’s regiment. 
Pulling, Lieut. of Babcock’s regiment. 
Pysan, Lieut. Col. of Lyman’s regiment. ( ?) 
Rivett, Ensign. 

Rose, Lieut. 

Russell, Capt. of Babcock’s regiment. 
Shore, Lieut. of Ruggles’s regiment. 

Slap, Major. 

Smedley, Lieut. Col. 

Smith, Lieut. of Wooster’s regiment. 
Spencer, Lieut. 

Waterbury, Major David — date of death. 
Waterman, Ensign. 

Wheelock, Capt. 


Willard, Major. * { * 


REPLIES. 


Essays OF LITTLETON AND West (No. 3, 
p- 88). — West’s “ Observations on the History 
and Evidences of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ ” 
was published in the year 1747, contemporary 
with Lyttleton’s “ Observations on the Conversion 
and Apostleship of St. Paul.” These two remark- 
able works, among the ablest specimens of legal 
analysis and profound argument to be found in 
the whole range of philosophical investigation, 
were the result “of a late conversation,” upon 
Christianity, between these two gentlemen, prob- 
ably at Wickham, in Kent, where, in his retire- 
ment, West was visited by Pitt, Lyttleton, and 
other kindred souls. 

Both works immediately attracted the attention 
of the great minds of the time, and they have 
ever since been ranked in the first class of Chris- 
tian literature. They were republished, probably 
the 2d editions,in one volume, in the next year. 

The imprint is as follows: “ LONDON : | Print- 
ed by voluntary SusscripTIon | In order to be 
dispersed in His Majesty’s Colonies and Islands | in 
America. | MDCCXLVIII.”_ The history of this 
edition is sufficiently set forth in a preface by the 
Bishop of London, in which he says that “The 
two ensuing discourses have been lately published 
here, and have been receiv’d with general Appro- 
bation, as excellent Defences of the CHRisTIAN 
REVELATION, on the Two important Points which 
they severally treat of. And, besides the Clear- 
ness and Force of the Reasonings that are found 
in Both, They receive an additional Strength 
from their being the Performances of LAYMEN; 
and so are not liable to the malicious Suggestions 
of Sceptics, and other Infidels, against Defences of 
Religion which come from the CLERGY as plead- 
ing their own Cause; and so, not to be consider’d 
as impartial Writers. 

“We find by our Accounts from AMERICA, 
that great Diligence is us’d by the Enemies of 
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Christianity here, in sending over Infidel Books to 
our Plantations; which the Clergy there, as Eye 
and Ear Witnesses, must be more sensible of, 
than we can be at this Distance. But our Care 
of Religion, and Concern for the Preservation of 
it from such dangerous infections, is not confined 
to our own Country: And therefore, by way of 
ANTIDOTE, an Edition of these Two Excellent Trea- 
tises has been printed by voluntary Contributions; 
and they are transmitted thither, in order to be 
dispersed in such manner as may most effectu- 
ally answer the great and good End they are de- 
sign’d for. The Dispersing of them must be 
chiefly the Care of the Clergy, into whose Hands 
the Books will be first put, to be by them commu- 
nicated to such of the Laity, as they think most 
proper; and these, when they have perus’d and 
attentively consider’d them, will not fil to com- 
municate them to their Neighbours.” ‘To us, this 
edition is replete with interest, but perhaps there 
is not a copy of it more valuable, from its associa- 
tions, than that which furnishes this article. 

On the fly-leaf, Willard, the Province Secretary, 
wrote: “To the Rey. Mr. Edwards | of North- 
ampton:” and on the other side, facing the title 
page, was written by Edwards’s own hand : “ Jona- 
than Edwards his Book The Gift of the Honora- 
ble Secretary Willard.” Just beneath is the 
autograph of “Samuel Hopkin’s, Nov. 11, 1786.” 
Mr. Hopkins pursued his theological studies with 
Mr. Edwards, and to him, says Professor Park 
(Memoir, p. 24), “ we are indebted for the authen- 
tic information which we have concerning the 
devotional observances, household arrangements, 
and social usages of his beloved instructor.” 

Other books from Mr. Edwards’s library, bearing 
his signature, were added to Mr. Hopkins’s collec- 
tion, and contain his autograph immediately 
beneath that of his teacher. THETA. 

LAKESIDE, March. 


PAPER-MILLS IN AMERICA (No. 3, p. 86.) — 
I have carefully examined the query of “ H. Lin- 
den,” and also Mr. Munsell’s pamphlet. The date 
of 1730 evidently refers, not to the British, but 
the New England colonies. William Bradford, 
who, in 1728, owned a paper-mill at Elizabeth- 
town, N. J., was the celebrated printer who came 
to Philadelphia among the first emigrants in 
1682; but in 1693 was compelled to remove to 
New York, having incurred the displeasure of the 
dominant party in Pennsylvania. Bradford re- 
sided for a time at Elizabethtown, and died in 
New York May 23, 1752, aged 94. 

I have been unable to learn when Mr. Wilcox’s 
paper-mill on Chester creek was erected ; but it 
certainly was not the first paper-mill in Pennsyl- 
vania. Roxborough Township, now included in 
the 21st ward of the city of Philadelphia, claims 
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the honor of having had erected within its limits 
not only the first paper-mill ever built in Pennsyl- 
vania, but the first in British America. This mill 
was situate on a small rivulet, now called Paper- 
mill Run, in Roxborough, near the southwestern 
line of Germantown township. It was owned by 
William Ruttinghousen [now spelled Rittenhouse}, 
his son Claus [Nicholas], William Bradford of 
New York, and Thomas Tresse of Philadelphia, 
each of the latter two owning a fourth part. Mr. 
Watson, in his Annals of Philadelphia (vol. II. p: 
27), erroneously ascribes the erection of this mill 
to Garrett Rittenhouse, another son of William. 
The precise date of its erection is not known, but, 
as Bradford was interested as part owner, it was 
doubtless built before 1693, when he removed to 
New York. The Rittenhouses are said to have 
settled in Pennsylvania about 1690, having emi- 
grated from Holland, where their ancestors were 
engaged in paper-making. We have positive 
~ however, that paper was made at the Rox- 

orough mill in 1697 ; for Gabriel Thomas, in his 
History of the Province of Pennsylvania, writ- 
ten in that year, says: “All sorts of very good 
paper are made in the Germantown,” with which 
place Roxborough was often identified. And be- 
sides, there now lies before me a MS. lease, dated 
“this 24% day of September in y* year of our 
Lord, 1697,” signed by William Bradford, who is 
described as “having one-fourth part of y* said 
paper-mill near Germantown.” He rented his 
share to the Rittenhouses for ten years, upon the 
following terms: “ That they the s* W™ and Clause 
Rittenhouse shall pay and deliver to s* William 
Bradford, his Execrs. or assigns or their order in 
Philadelphia, y* full quantity of Seven Ream of 
printing paper, Two Ream of good writing paper 
and two Ream of blue paper yearly, and every 
year during y* s* Term of Ten years.” 

Further particulars might be given; but I trust 
that enough has been said to satisfy H. L., when, 
where, and by whom the first paper-mill in Amer- 
ica was erected, H. G. J. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 21st, 1857. 


Caucus (No. 3, p. 88).— In a note which Pick- 
ering quotes from Gordon’s History of the Amer- 
ican Revolution (I. 240), it is stated that this word 
was in use “more than fifty years” before that 
note was written. As the work in which this 
statement appears was published in 1789, if it be 
correct, the word caucus must have been extant 
prior to 1739. Gordon’s language is as follows : 
“The WORD is not of novel invention. More 
than fifty years ago, Mr. 8. Adams’s father and 
twenty others, one or two from the north end of 
the town where all the ship business is carried 
on, used to meet, make a caucus, and lay their 
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plans for introducing certain persons into places 
of trust and power. 

It is notimprobable that Pickering may be cor- 
rect in his theory, that the word was derived from 
the meetings of the caulkers of Boston for politi- 
cal purposes; but it seems to me that we ought, 
if this be the case, to find in print or writing, in 
the early part or middle of the last century, some 
expression similar to caulker’s meeting or caulker’s 
club (with the original spelling), applied to politi- 
cal meetings and clubs. ; 

The earliest mention of the word, that I have 
met with, has the present orthography. It is in 
John Adams’s Diary, under date of February, 
1763, where he says: “ This day learned that the 
caucus club meets at certain times in the garret 
of Tom Dawes, the adjutant of the Boston regi- 
ment.” (Works, 11. 144.) It would be well for 
those who have occasion to examine our early 
newspapers to bear this wordin mind, _&. S. 

Boston, Mass., March 18. 


ORIGIN OF YANKEE DOODLE (No. 3, p. 86). — 
The verses alluded to by E. A. M., of Philadelphia, 
were written by our fine lyric poet, George P. 
Morris, several years ago, and set to music. I 
heard them sung by the Alleghanians at the 
Printers’ Festival, New York, in 1854 and 1856. 
one published in Lossing’s Field-Book of 
the Revolution (vol. 1. p. 480), in connection with 
the notice of the fact that the air of Yankee Doo- 
dle was played by the band in Castle William, 
Boston harbor, in September, 1768. B. J. L. 

New York. 

[The notice of the air of Yankee Doodle, in 
Lossing’s Field-Book, is contained in the follow- 
ing extract from the Boston Journal of the Times 
for September 29, 1768: “The fleet was brought 
to anchor near Castle William; that night there 
was throwing of sky-rockets, and those passing 
in boats observed great rejoicings, and that the 
Yankee Doodle Song was the capital piece in the 
band of music.”] 


VANDALIA (No. 3, 
makes inquiry about “ 


¥ 85). — Monkbarns, who 
alpole’s Grant,” or “ Van- 
dalia,” will find a very full account of that matter 


in Sparks’s Washington, vol. 11. pp. 357, 483; 
and in Franklin’s Works, (Sparks’s edition,) 
vol. I. p. 339, and vol. Iv. pp. 233 and 302. 
Franklin was one of the principal agents in pro- 
curing this grant from the British government for 
establishing a settlement on the Ohio river. The 
breaking out of the Revolution prevented its 
being carried into effect. 


AMERICAN TAXATION (No. 2, p. 58). —It is 
stated in the H. M. that Samuel St. John of New 
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Canaan, Ct., was the author of this song. Frank 
Moore gives the ballad at p. 1 of his Songs and 
Ballads of the American Saesietien, and says 
the author’s name was Peter St. John, of Norwalk, 
Ct. The discrepancy in the names of the places 
is explained, however, by the fact that New Ca- 
naan lay originally in the town of Norwalk, from 
which it was set off in 1801, as appears by Bar- 
ber’s Connecticut Hist. Collections, 385. X. 


NATHANIEL Bacon (No. 3, p. 85.) — Below is 
a copy of a communication which appeared in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for Oct., 1816, vol. LXXXvVI. 
part 2, page 297. It may furnish your corres- 
pondent, “ Theta,” with some further and accep- 
table information respecting Nathaniel Bacon : 


“Lowestort, Aug. 3. 

“Mr. URBAN, —Some few years since, there 
was an inquiry in your publication after Nathaniel 
Bacon, the author of a book upon Government. 
A few notes which I then wrote down, partly from 
my own papers, I now trouble you with. 

“In the quarto edition, he is said to be of 
Gray’s Inn; and probably a reference to the books 
of that Body would satisfy your Correspondent. 
In the time of Oliver Cromwell, the period of 
Bacon’s publication, a Nathaniel Bacon was Re- 
corder of the Borough of Ipswich; at the same 
time, a Nathaniel Bacon, Esq., lived at Freston, 
near Saxmundham, in Suffolk. I am inclined to 
think these were one person. Nathaniel, the son 
of the last, married against his father’s consent, 
who violently marked his disapprobation, to Eliza- 
beth, the eldest daughter of Sir Edward, sister to 
Sir John Duke, of Benhill-lodge, near Saxmund- 
ham. They afterwards went to Virginia, where 
he died in Oct., 1676. (His widow afterwards 
married there to Mr. Jarvis, a merchant; and 
thirdly, to Mr. Mole.) This was about the period 
when, as Beverly, in his History of Virginia, tells 
us, a Rebellion was raised in that colony by Capt. 
Nathaniel Bacon, a young man, who wrested the 
Government from the hands of the Lord Berke- 
ley, and died of a brain fever. There can be 
little doubt these were the same person. 

“ Ray, who set out upon his travels into foreign 
ws in 1663, men he was accompanied by Mr. 

Willoughby, Sir Philip Skippon, and Mr. Nathan- 
iel Bacon, a hopeful young gentleman. 
* * * * o . 7. §.” 

There are other notices of Bacon in the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, vol. Lxxiv. p. 807, and vol. 
LXXvil. p. 1191. SENGA. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 24. 


Rev. JoHn Corton (No. 1, p. 25).—Pishe 
Thompson, in his History of Boston, England, 
just received in this country, says he thinks there 
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is reason to conclude that Rev. John Cotton “ was 
descended from the Cottons of Etwall, near 
Derby, who descended from the Cottons of Shrop- 
shire” (pp. 412-413). He finds many Row- 
lands and Johns in this family. He hints, how- 
ever, that the father of our John may have been 
illegitimate. Mr. Somerby, whose opinion is en- 
titled to weight, informs me that he considers the 
latter surmise improbable. When he was last in 
England, he discovered the will of Roland Cotton, 
(father of the Rev. John), which Mr. Thompson 
does not appear to have seen. There are, no 
doubt, documents in England that would prove 
the descent of the family through many genera- 
tions. D. 
Boston, MAss., March 24. 





Retrospections, Piterary amd Antiquarian. 


Who wrote Harris’s VoraGes? —There is 
a very valuable work, familiarly known to every 
student in American history, under the name of 
“Harris’s Voyages.” That work was first pub- 
lished in two volumes folio, in 1705. This, so far 
as known to the writer, was his only edition. It 
is a very valuable work, in which the author ren- 
dered Hakluyt and Purchas almost unnecessary 
to all but the critical student; and he illustrated 
it with many highly finished portraits, views, 
maps, etc., etc. 

Many years after the death of Dr. Harris (he 
was a doctor of divinity), there appeared a Col- 
lection of Voyages, also in two large volumes in 
folio, purporting to be by the same Dr. Harris; 
but, in reality, it is another work. From internal 
evidence, there cannot be much doubt, but that 
Dr. John Campbell was the author of all the 
Harris’s Voyages, except that of 1705, though 
Dr. Campbell’s name does not appear in any of 
the editions. Dr. Harris had a wide reputation 
as an author in his day, and hence the reason for 
putting his name to books he never wrote. 

Of this interesting writer, who took much pains 
in collecting and preparing accounts of the early 
voyages to America, it cannot but be desirable to 
American readers to know something, especially 
as the biographical dictionaries are both very brief 
and very inaccurate. We are told by Watkins, 
in his biographical dictionary, that Dr. Harris died 
about 1730. Dr. Lord, in his Lempriere, says he 
died in 1730; in other respects his article on Dr. 
Harris is verbatim from Watkins; nor has Dr. 
Blake, in his new and elaborate work, added any 
thing to their accounts. Now, in the Historical 
Register for 1719, vol. Iv., Appendix, p. 36, we 
find this entry : “ Sept. 7, Dy’d Dr. Harris, Rector 
of St. Mildred, Bread-Street, Fellow of the Royal 
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Society, and Author of the Dictionarium Techni- 
cum.” 


The place of Dr. Harris’s nativity does not ap- 

ar to have been known to the biographers ; and 
it is conjectured that, as he wrote a history of the 
county of Kent, he may have been born in that 
county. However, he is said to have been born 
“about the year 1670.” He was educated 
at St. John’s college, Cambridge; B. A. at 
the age of seventeen, and M. A. at twenty. He 
took orders in the church, and was at one time 

rebend of Rochester. In 1699 he was made 

octor of divinity, and about the same time he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
soon after was its secretary, and then its vice- 

resident. Mathematics was a favorite study with 

im, and, besides other works, he published a 
treatise on the Theory of the Earth; Astronom- 
ical Dialogues, which went through three editions ; 
F. Ignat. n Pardies’s Elements of Geometry, 
which he translated from the French, and which 
went through five or more editions; a treatise on 
Algebra. But the work which gained him the 
greatest reputation, was his “Lexicon Techni- 
cum: or, an Universal English Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences,” in a stout folio. This was published 
in 1704; and was afterwards enlarged and pub- 
lished in two volumes, folio. To this work Bailey 
was much indebted.in compiling his celebrated 
dictionary; and it was the foundation of that very 
useful class of books —dictionaries of arts and 
sciences, and encyclopedias. To the Lexicon 
Technicum there is prefixed an extensive list of 
subscribers’ names; at the head of which is “Capt. 
Matthew Adams.” No place of residence is given 
to the subscribers. 

Notwithstanding the many useful works of 
which Dr. Harris was author, it is said he died in 
absolute penury and want; and, according to 
Gough (British Topography), “he was buried at 
Norton Church, at the expense of John Godfrey, 
Esq., who had been his very good friend and 
benefactor.” And it appears from some of his 
dedications, that he was an “ unfortunate author.” 
His fifth edition of Pardies’s Geometry is inscribed 
“To My Worthy Friend Charles Cox, Esquire, 
Member of Parliament for the Burgh of South- 
wark.” That gentleman, it appears, “set up” a 
«“ mathematick lecture” in Southwark, and after- 
wards removed it to London. In this, it is in- 
ferred, Dr. Harris was employed; for, as he 
says, the mathematics “in a good measure sup- 
ported and carried him through such pressures 
and difficulties as he once almost despaired of 
surmounting.” 

Although the work by which Dr. Harris gained 
his chief reputation is almost entirely unknown to 
the present generation, yet that work (the first 
edition of it) is not without peculiar interest at 
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this day; and, like his Voyages, it will continue a 
monument of his patience and industry to future 
ages; it will also remain a monument to the 
memory of one who had much more at heart than 
the accumulation of wealth. There should be in- 
scribed upon his tomb-stone, “HE LAID THE 
FOUNDATION OF ENCYCLOPEDIAS.” 

Accompanying the first edition of his Lexicon 
Technicum, there is a splendid portrait of the 
author, by White; upon which is seen “ Etat. 
sue 37.” Hence he was born in or about 1667, 
and was about fifty-two years of age at his death. 
Underneath the portrait are the family arms, also 
finely engraved, in the style of that time. ' 





Rediews any Book Hotices. 


The History of Massachusetts. The Common- 
wealth Period. By JoHN StTeErson Barry. 
Boston: Published for the Author. 1857. 8vo. 

p- 468. 

Te present is the last and concluding volume 
of Mr. Barry’s History of Massachusetts. The 
first volume was devoted to the colonies of Mas- 
sachusetts and Plymouth, which in 1692 were 
united as the Province of Massachusetts Bay; the 
second gives the history of the Province; and this 
third volume details that of the Commonwealth. 

For the first time, we have a full and continuous 
narrative of events in this State, from the landing 
of the pilgrims in 1620 to the revision of the 
Constitution in 1820, a period of two centuries. 
It is evident that the author has spent much labor 
upon his task; and he has succeeded in producing 
a work of sterling merit. An index to the three 
volumes is appended to this; and also — what is 
rarely met with now-a-days —a list of subscri- 
bers. 

The work has deservedly met with much favor, 
and we trust Mr. Barry will be amply compen- 
sated for the time he has bestowed upon it. 


Annals of the Minnesota Historical Society, 
1856, containing Materials for the History of 
Minnesota. Prepared by EDwarp D. NEILL, 
Secretary of the ciety. Saint Paul: 1856. 
WE have been favored with a copy of this 

work, a goodly octavo of a hundred and fift 

pages, which we have examined with muc 
leasure. It was printed in accordance with a 

joint resolution of the Legislature, and contains 

very full sketches of the early explorers of the 

Territory, extending back to the Jesuit missionary 

enterprises. There are also several interesting 

essays upon the Indian tribes —— the Terri- 
tory, and upon the signification of the local names 
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now incorporated into our vocabulary. For ex- 
ample, Minnesota means whitish water, the name 
given to the river from its appearance at certain 
seasons. So the Ha-ha falls, immortalized by 
Longfellow, means laughing water; but our friends 
deny the existence of the poetic word Minne-ha- 
ha, and say that the latter part is given by the 
Dakotas to all waterfalls. The chapters on the 
early voyagers and the Indians are a very valua- 
ble contribution to the history of the Great West. 
We trust the society will go forward in its enter- 
prise, and accomplish the work whose importance 
they so well understand. 


Papers relating to the Island of Nantucket, with 
Documents relating to the Original Settlement 
of that Island, Martha’s Vineyard, and other 
Islands adjacent, known as Dukes County, while 
under the Colony of New York. Compiled 
Srom official records in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State at Albany, New York. By 
FRANKLIN B. HovGu, member of the Albany 
Institute. Albany, 1856. 

IN our first number (p. 32) we mentioned that 
Dr. Franklin B. Hough had issued proposals to 
edit a series of historical publications, to be called 
“The Historical Series of the Albany Institute.” 
In this circular, mention was made of a volume of 
Nantucket Papers, then in press, which was in the 
form of the proposed issue. We have since re- 
ceived the work referred to. 

The contents, though interesting, do not claim 
so much attention, at present, as the typographi- 
cal execution. The printer is Joel Munsell, and 
he has produced the dnest example of the use of an 
antique font of type, yet issued in America. Type, 
paper, and ink, are alike perfect; and if the 
promised series is of an equally high grade, we 
can recommend it to the attention of every student, 
who appreciates the externals of a book, as well 
as its contents. We hope and expect that the 
enterprise will be warmly sustained by the public. 


Documents relative to the Colonial History of the 
State of New York, procured in Holland, Eng- 
land and France, by John Romeyn Brodhead, 
Esq., Agent, ete. Edited by E. B. O’CALLAGHAN, 
M. D., LL. D. With a general introduction, 
by the Agent. Vol. I. Albany, 1856. 

THE New York State government has rendered 
itself dear to all historical students, by the enter- 
rise and liberality which has authorized the pub- 
lication of these documents. First were published 
four volumes of the Documentary History, and 
now ten large quarto volumes are to contain the 
results of the explorations of the efficient agent. 

No other State can compare with New York either 

in amount of historical information published, or 
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in liberality of distribution. The documents are 
not only interesting, but they are printed in the 
shape of a translation by the editor, making them 
at once available to the public. We need not 
refer to the material of the books, for they have 
been widely studied and favorably judged; but 
we must repeat our praises of the legislators who 
had the sagacity to authorize the publication, and 
the agents i ps who have exercised their 
powers with such success. 


Miscellany. 


Tue editor intends to have the copy for each 
number of the magazine ready for the printer b 
the 25th of the month preceding its issue. Arti- 
cles which require an early insertion, especially 
reports of societies, should therefore be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. 


WE are indebted to the New York State Agri- 
cultural Society for several very interesting histo- 
ries of the counties in that State. An incomplete 
history of Washington county, by Dr. Asa Fitch, 
State Entomologist, was published with the trans- 
actions of the State Society for 1848. Itwas very 
minute and thorough as far as it went. Its tal- 
ented author is only waiting for the requisite 
leisure to complete and publish it in a separate 
volume. A history of Essex county, by Winslow 
C. Watson, Esq., whose edition of his father’s 
journal and letters has been noticed in our pages, 
was published in connection with the transactions 
of the society for 1852, and a short appendix in 
1853. These histories have been given in connec- 
tion with agricultural surveys of the counties. 
The above two counties embrace one of the most 
interesting historic fields in the State. It is to be 
hoped that many other such histories will appear 
under the same auspices. 


Mr. BuckincHam Smiru, Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Madrid, a gentleman who has for many 
eee been actively engaged in investigating the 
history of the Spanish settlements on this conti- 
nent, is at last placed in a position which, it is to 
be hoped, will lead him to discoveries even more 
numerous and interesting than those which he 
has already made. He has obtained an order 
from government giving him the fullest access to 
the various archives, with liberty to copy at dis- 
cretion ee relating to America. In the ar- 
chives of Madrid, Simancas, and Seville, docu- 
ments indispensable to the true exhibition of our 
early history have lain buried for centuries. Mr. 
Smith has printed at Madrid some of the papers 
already found, in a handsome quarto volume of 
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about two hundred and fifty pages. The earlier 
sheets have lately reached this country. 


Horatio G. Jones, Esq., of Philadelphia, is 
reparing a genealogy of the Levering family, 

ing the descendants of Wigard Levering and 
his Cather, Gerhard Levering, who settled at 
Roxborough, Philadelphia county, Pa., in the year 
1691. He has made considerable progress with 
the work. 


A nistory of Warwick, Mass., has been pre- 
red by Mr. Jonathan Blake, of Brattleboro’, 
t., but the work yet remains in manuscript. Mr. 
Blake ommended his labors upon it about twenty 


years ago. 


Rev. Joun A. Vinton, of Boston, has in press 
a full genealogy of his family, which will appear 
soon. It will make an octavo volume of from 
three to four hundred pages, and will be illus- 
trated by portraits and autographs. 


THE first festival of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion was held in Boston on the 14th of January, 
and a report of the proceedings thereat has 
reached us, in a neat pamphlet. The speeches of 
Messrs. Winthrop a Putnam have particularly 
pleased ; the former, like many of its author's 
productions, abounds in valuable historical infor- 
mation. 


BERNICE D. AMES, Esq., of Fort Edward, N. Y., 
is at present collecting materials for a “ History 
of Fort Edward, Town and Fortress,” which he 
will proceed with as rapidly as circumstances will 
permit. He would be grateful for any thing 
throwing light on the subject, the libraries that 
would be of the most service to him being at a 
distance. 


PREPARATIONS have been made by the citizens 
of Charlotte, N. C., for celebrating the anniver- 
sary of the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 

mdence, on the 20th of May. Rev. Dr. Francis 

. Hawks, of New York, a native of North Caro- 
lina, has been invited to deliver an oration on the 
occasion, and has accepted the invitation. 


THE April number of the N. E. Historical and 
Genealogical Register, just issued, contains many 
valuable papers. We would mention as particu- 
larly so, the genealogies of the Fillmore, Whit- 
ney, and Chauncey families; Gen. Burgoyne’s 
account of the battle of Bunker Hill; the Lane 
Family Papers; and the Danvers Church Records. 
The Lane at contain many new facts concern- 


ing the Lane, Reyner, and other families, that 
emigrated from Yorkshire to New England early 


in the seventeenth century. The Danvers Church 
Records —transcribed by the late Wm. Thaddeus 
Harris, editor of Hubbard’s New England — have 
an interest from their connection with the witch- 
craft delusion. 


A FOLIO edition of Drake’s History and Anti- 
quities of Boston is announced to be published by 
subscription. Only one hundred copies will be 
printed, the greater part of which are already 
subscribed for. About twenty additional steel 
engravings will be given. 


Mr. CuarLes W. ELLiorr has published a 
New England History, in two volumes octavo. 
The Boston Daily Advertiser says: “He has at- 
tempted to work on Arnold’s notion that the 
legendary history should be written in legenda 
style, and in the earlier narrative of the English 
settlement, he uses, as far as he can, the language 
of the original annals. He has collected, with 
care and zest, details of customs in church, State, 
and social manners, such as generally escape his- 
tory. He looks at the whole from a cheerful, 
hopeful point of view; a great admirer of the Pu- 
ritans, though not wholly blind to their faults, and 
satisfied that they builded a great deal better than 
they knew.” 


WE learn from the newspapers that at a town 
meeting in Pittsfield, Mass., April 4, a sum not 
exceeding fifty dollars was voted for a monument 
to Mrs. Deming, the first female pioneer in the 
settlement of that town. 


VALENTINE’S Manual of the Common Council 
of New York city, for 1857, “contains drawings of 
old buildings, long since demolished, which were 
prominent landmarks in that city; and, among 
others, two interior views of the old Walton 
House, where Gen. Washington resided while in 
New York. Among the interesting articles of an 
historical character, is an account of the ‘ Red Sea 
Men,’ the fillibusters of other days. The volume 
is valuable to all who wish to know any thing about 
New York.” 


WE are called upon this month to record the 
deaths of Rev. John F. Schroeder, D. D., author 
of a Life of Bishop Hobart, and other works, who 
died at Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 26; of James W. 
Bailey, Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, and 
Geology in the West Point Military Academy, 
and President of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, who died at West Point, 
Feb. 26; and of Calvin Colton, LL. D., Professor 
of Political Economy in Trinity College, Hartford, 
Ct., and author of a Life of Henry Clay, and other 
works, who died at Savannah, Ga., March 15. 





